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WE are always glad to have any of our contemporaries transfer to 
their columue articles of interest from LesLin’s WEEKLY. giving proper 
credit tothe WEEKLY. We especially desire to call the attention of ont 
exchanges to the able series on the financial question, and shall be very 
much gratified to sce our exchanges quote liberally from them, and shall 
he pleased to receive marked copies of their newspapers Specially at 
tractive inducements will be made to newspapers which will secure club 
bing subscriptions for Les.ie s during the campaign. 


War upon Property. 


@ E have said before, and we now 

wf repeat, that the principles of the 
\ / Chicago platform, carried to 
their ultimate conclusion, would 
amount to a war upon property 
—a menace to thrift and indus- 
try and that spirit of accumula- 
tion which lies at the basis of all 
\ individual and national growth 
. and prosperity. That this char 





acterization of the platform is 
correct becomes more and more apparent as the candi- 
dates nominated upon it exp'ain its meaning and the pur- 
poses they have in view. Mr. Bryan, who may be supposed 
to understand the motives which influence ana the aims 
which govern his following, has lost no opportunity to as- 
sault the so-called rich. He preaches every where, and upon 
all occasions, the doctrine that the well-to-do, the provi- 
dent, the thrifty, are in some way the plunderers and ‘he 
oppressors of their less fortunate fellows. In otper wore, 
he holds that thrift and economy, and the well-directed i: 

dustry which leads to competence, are an offense against 
the indolent, the improvident, and the careless classes— 
against those who have no desire to accumulate, and who 
are indifferent to the use of their opportunities in life ; and 
that the latter owe it to themselves to throw off the oppres- 
sion of the favored class. 

Practically every expounder of the Chicago platform 
displays the same spirit of hostility toward those who, hav- 
ing some actual stake in the public welfare, refuse to enlist 
under the free-silver flag. Thus, Senator Jones, the chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee, declares in a 
public appeal that his party is engaged in a struggle ** for 
the defense of the plain people against the encroachments 
of the favored classes”; and he goes on in an effort to in- 
flame the passions of the multitude, denouncing in the most 
violent terms the so-called fortunate classes as tyrants who 
seek to destroy ‘‘ liberty and self-government,” and whose 
overthrow, he declares, must be accomplished at whatever 
cost. 

These interpretations of the Populistic-Democratic plat- 
form by its makers are not needed to demonstrate that it 
proposes a deliberate crusade against property. Every man 
who is free from prejudice must see that the free-coinage 
policy would, as we have repeatedly said, confiscate almost 
fifty per cent. of the accumulated savings of the working 
classes of this country, and would wipe out almost fifty 
per cent. of the face value of every Kfe-insurance and fire- 
insurance policy. Now, every dollar of savings, every dol 
lar invested in the form of life or fire-insurance policies 
represents a property value of one dollar in the currency 
of the world. The life policy is a basis of security for the 
future ; it is so much property in reversion, and any pro 
gramme which proposes to obliterate or impair its value 
amounts to a policy of plunder and spotiation, The same 
thing is true of every other form of accumulation which 
comes as the result of industry and sagacity in the utiliza- 
tion of the individual skill and of the opportunities of life 

Another evidence that this platform represents the senti- 
ment of hostility to property is found in the fact that behind 
it are arrayed all the destructive forces of our socicty 
every man with a grievance, every man who desires to 
possess himself of what belongs to others, every man who 
has a contempt for law, every man who regards all ordinary 
restraints of civilized society as an invasion of his individual 
right to do as he pleases, all the discontented and riotous 
and evil-disposed—these are found shouting to-day for 
Bryan and Sewall, and demanding that every bulwark of 
the social order, and every institution which has been a 
means of defense of individual and corporate rights, shall 
be broken down. The amazing thing is that a-great many 
citizens who have themselves something at stake in this 
crisis, and who would not care to be branded as conspira 
tors against the public peace and the social order, are look- 
ing with complacency upon this conspiracy against the in- 
terests of the great body of our people. Undoubtedly, a 
large proportion of the men who believe in free silver coin- 
age are honest in their conviction. They are unable to see 
that it is simply the mask behind which the disturbing ele 
ments of our civilization have massed themselves for assault 
upon our most sacred and yenerable institutional forms. 
A majority of them, if they could be brought to see what 
must be the ultimate and certain outcome of the full opera- 
tion of the principles laid down in the Chicago platform, 
would shrink from its support. To them and to all others 
who desire to be considered as right-minded citizens we 


beg ty commend tie consideration that this whole demon- 
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stration against the more fortunate classes and against the 
means and methods by which they have come to larger 
prosperity, in contempt of all our traditions, is a demon- 
stration which sooner or later will overwhelm even its pro 
moters with disaster. It is against Common sense. It is 
vgainst buman nature. It antagonizes the lessons of his 
tory and the teachings of the ages. The effort of men in 
all times has been to acquire, and the aim of society bas 
been to buttress the acquisitions of the individual and of 
communities against violence and invasion. The wisdom 
and conscience of the world is against this new gospel of 
rapine and plunder. Every man whose name looms out 
of the past with the splendors of wise utterance and great 
achievements taught a different and nobler gospel. Among 
most people the opinion of Abraham Lincoln on any subject 
whatever will perhaps Command as reverent consideration 
as that of Mr. Bryan. He was born of the people, nurtured 
in the lap of poverty, and made his way to eminence by 
simple and loyal fidelity to conscientious convictions in 
harmony with the best conceptions of personal and public 
duty He was not in any sense of the word the apologist 
of the rich; he had no alliance with the capitalistic interest, 
which in his day, as in ours, exercised more or less influence 
in affairs. He represented simply the common people, and, 
speaking from that standpoint, this is the language which 
he employed in defining the relations of property and labor, 
and the duty of the individual to respect the rights of the 
successful and prosperous : 

“Property is the fruit of labor. Property is de- 
sirable, is a positive good in the world, That some 
should be rich shows that others may become rich, 
and hence is encouragement to industry and enter- 
prise. Let no man who is homeless pull down the 
house of another, but let him work diligently and 
build one for himself, thus, by example, assuring 
that his own shall be safe from violence when it 
is built.” 

In these sentences we have a statement of the whole 
philosophy of individual duty in the social relation. We 
cannot but believe that the great body of working people 
of this country will prefer this philosopny to that whict: ts 
embodied in the Chicago platform, and which, if success 
fully carried out, will introduce chaos aid disintegration 
into our whole social and industrial system, 


The Old-fashioned Home. 


CROSS the seas is heara tne 
cry that English men ana 


, Ee : fee 
qf = English women are becon 
. . a ° . ° 
i tf dng too Americanized, tha 
~ ol ; : 
~~, oe = they are traveling toc much, 
Z : 
a SS and that the home as the 


English have long known it 
is merely the stopping- 





place between journeys 


and visits. On this side of the water there are articles 
and discussions and recommendations, all trying to con- 
vince everybody that the bird-of passage life is not the 
happiest one, and the delights of the vine and fig-tree are 
exploited anew. Along with this outburst of criticism is 
the epidemic of cynical comment upon the new conditions 
which the alleged new woman is creating in domestic af- 
fairs In its exhaustless search for the curious and the 
sensational the end-of-the-century journalism is throwing 
interesting side lights upon the general problem, and from 
the numerous instances which some future historian may 
use to illustrate the life of the present day as found in the 
newspapers, we take one from a Southern und one from a 
Northern city, both recent. 

Both come from the police courts. In the Soutbern city 
a wife had her husband arrested for disorderly conduct. In 
her candid explanation to the magistrate she said that for 
seventeen years she had been earning the family wages and 
that her husband did the cooking, attended to the house, 
and took care of the children. She admitted that he did 
the work satisfactorily. But he asked for a small pittance 
at the end of each week and she objected to giving it to 
him For some time, however, she yielded, but when she 
found that he spent it for beer she had him arrested, The 
magistrate sent him to jail, but before the month was out 
the wife came sorrowfully and asked for his release, saying 
that she found it impossible to get along without him, and 
the law obligingly permitted the man to return to his 
household duties. ‘The other case was in Pittsburg. The 
new woman did not like the supper her meek and humble 
husband had prepared, and after upbraiding him with all 
the resources of her vigorous vocabulary, picked up a 
plate and, hitting him on the head, felled him to the floor, 
He had her arrested, and the magistrate not only fined her 
ten dollars and costs, but expressed the somewhat orthodox 
opinion that finding fault with the meals was a privilege 
confined exclusively to the man of the house, Of course 
the comment on both of these cases—in the aggregate it 
has amounted to hundreds of columns, and much of it ap 
peared in papers of character and influence—was flippant, 
but like the most of the comment on the new woman or the 
new man, as the person in both of the instances named wus 
called, it showed a very unanimous and a very evident 
detestation of any change in the old order of things. 

Some persons call the opposition to the various new 


Possibly it is A showy woman has 


creatures pre juclics 
a right to dress herself in bloomers and ride a bicycle in the 
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public highways, but few people who see her would like to 
Claim relationship A great deal is being claimed for the 
bievele : it will kill prejudice ; it} will free woman from 
skirts ; it will realize the perfect equality of the sexes, and 
all that sort of thing 


wonderfully useful and wonderfully popular means of loco 


As a matter of fact, the bicyele is a 


motion, and modest people can ride it with propriety and 
profit, and more of them will ride it every day; but even 
the bicycle cannot alter the unalterable The average of 
humanity is neither judged nor seriously influenced by the 
freaks, and there never has been nor will there ever be either 
sympathy or respect for the ‘‘ new” persons who court 
notoriety not from conviction but from vanity 

It all comes back to the old-fashioned home, and John 
Howard Payne’s words ring in the hearts of all good men 
and women. The modern home is physically different, but 
the same old-fashioned feeling is there. Once Henry Grady 
When his mothe 


saw how tired he was from work and worry she put him to 


went back to his own home for a visit 


bed just aS she used to do whe nN he Wits a boy Ihe big 
man hid his head in the pillow and sobbed like a baby. All 
the love and tenderness of the long years were surging 
through his head and heart It is the home sentiment 
which makes everything that is worth living for. Bis 


marck has said that the only happiness he has ever had has 
been in his home, and be stands as the man who has accom 
plished more and greater things than any living person 

Of course in many of the cities it is practically impossi 
ble to realize the old-fashioned home. Flats are not made 
for sentiment, and yet they hold human hearts. But it 
would be a mistake to suppose that the homes of the 
country, with their old-fashioned ideas, even if many of 
the shingles are new, are decreasing. The census shows 
that the average family is getting better and larger shelter 
every vear. All around the centres of population are being 
duilt beautiful cottages and lovely mansions. The arehi 
tectural quality of the American home is constantly im 
proving, and there is far more privacy than there used to 
be. Directly a man makes a success in the world. hi 
thoughts turn toa home in the country to which he may 
The old 


fashioned home had more informality, but the home of to 


invite troops of friends to enjoy his hospitality 


day has just as much love and reverence and happiness, ts 


which must be added all the comforts of these modern 


days. 


McKinley’s Acceptance. 

Magor McKINLeEy’s letter of acceptance is worthy of 
ehimself and of the cause for which he stands. No clearer or 
more impressive statement of the issues which are now be 
tore the people has becn made, or will be made, during this 
canvass, The discussion of the question of free silver coin 
age and of its relation to the publie prosperity is especially 
clear and forcible. The letter throughout makes a noble 
appeal to the patriotism and inteliigence of the people, and 
it stands in marked contrast with the passionate appeals of 
the Democratic candidate to partisan prejudice and passion. 
We shall not attempt to analyze it. It should be read by 
every American voter. We cannot conceive how any fair- 
minded man can rise from its perusal without a conviction 
that the principles embodied in the Chicago platform are a 
most serious menace to every substantia: interest, and that 
the policies of which Major McKink vis the champion are 
essential to the pre servation of the national honor and the 

restoration of the national prosperity 


Two Kinds of Men. 


WHILE the seizure of the Democratic organization by 
the Populistic-socialistic elements, and the chaos and con- 
fusion which have resulted therefrom, have evolved some 
remarkable exhibitions of personal hypocrisy and indiffer- 
ence to principle and to consistency, these peculiar condi 

* tions have also brought to 
lightillustrations of high- 
minded devotion to prin 
ciple, without regard to 
partisan considerations, 
which are well caleulat 
ed to strengthen one 
faith in human nature 
and stimulate confidence 
in the triumph of the 
cause of sound money 
and genuine patriotisn 
There are few Democrat 


in the country who have 





ranked higher in the sers 
ice of their purty, oO} 


have conferred more dis 


EDWARD J. PHELPS, 


tinction upon it, as well 
as upon that branch of the public service with which thes 
have been identified, than Hon. Edward J Phelps, out 
former minister to England. Mr. Phelps is not only a gen 
tleman of the highest personal character, but a man of con 
spicuous ability and supreme conscientiousness of purpos 
He isa thorough believer in the principles and policies of 
the Democratic party, as they were embodied in past legis 
lation, He has had no sympathy at all with the doctrin 
and policy of the Republican party. Under ordinary con 
ditions there is nothing which would induce him to aban 
don the Democratic flag and enlist under that of any party 


Which antagonizes it, But, regarding the pending Presi- 
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dential election as involving a dangerous crisis, he has, 
with equal promptness and decision, lifted his voice in pro- 
test against the attitude which his party has assumed, and 
summoned all men who believe with him that sound money 
and honest finance are essential to the national prosperity 
as well as to the preservation of the national honor, to unite 
in support of the Republican candidates In a recent letter 
which has attracted wide attention he states with great 
force and clearness the duty of honest Democrats to repu- 
diate the principles and policies of the Chicago platform, 
which, as he alleges, is absolutely and unconditionally un- 
Democratic. There is no conceivable consideration, he 
argues, Which can justify any Democrat who believes in 
the doctrines of the party as heretofore held in giving 
countenance or support to theories which have ‘+ conducted 
the few small countries that have experimented with them 
into hopeless embarrassments of finance and business.” He 
concludes his letter with a distinct and manly avowal of his 
purpose, not only to vote for Major McKinley, but for the 
local candidates of the Republican party in the State in 
which he lives. We quote as follows : 

*‘T shall therefore vote for Mr. MceKiuley 
] never shall be 


Tam not a Republican and 


0 not believe in protection and I shall never be con- 
verted to it But in the throes of a deadly malady I cannot afford to re 
ject the only physician who is in a situation to help me, because his 
political op-nions are different from mine, or even because I think there 
ire better physicians than he, if they could only be had in time. TIT shall 
go further, and shall vote at the September election for the Republican 
eandidate for Governor. T could not vote for any Democratic candidate, 
however estimable his character and however sound his personal views, 
who permits himself to be run on the Chicago platform of fraudulent 
money more especially when those who have placed him in nomination 
have, at the dictation of the men who obtained control at Chicago, igno 
miniously hauled down the flag they first hoisted for sound and honest 
money. and raised one directly to the contrary, which they have thus 
publicly admitted they know to be wrong on the vital and only question 
of the day Phe amount of the majority at the September election in 
Vermont may be of much significance It may inspirit or may discour- 
age those whoin other fields are bearing the burden and heat of the fight 
forthe right. IT wish my vote, since [can contribute nothing else, to be 


so cast as to count for the most it can wherever it is counted.’ 

How admirable this attitude of ex-Minister Phelps appears 
in contrast with that of Senator Hill and some other promi- 
nent Democrats, who, standing a few weeks ago ir unquali- 
fied opposition to the declara- 
tions of the Chicago conven- 
tion, are now eagerly engaged 
in seeking some excuse by 
which they may justify their 
support of its policies and its 
candidates. The spectacle of 
moral turpitude which Sen- 
ator Hill and other gentlemen 
of that ilk have recently pre 
sented affords an exhibition 





of the depravity of lhaman 


nature which goes far to jus- 


DAVID B. HILL. 


tify the old Calvinistic doc 

trine of the utter corruption of man. Among the cham 
pions of the sound-money policy in the Chicago convention 
no man was more conspicuous or influential than David B. 
Hill. He stood like a rock against the tide of Populistic 
fanaticism and enthusiasm which rolled over the convention 
and finally swept it off its feet. He seemed to be as thor 
oughly honest and pronounced in his convictions as the most 
advanced and fearless supporter of sound money, No one, 
studying him in the attitude he then occupied, and in the 
light of the declarations made by him, would have con- 
ceived it possible that he would for one moment hesitate as 
to what he should do when the convention committed itself 
deliberately in its platform and nomination to the policy 
which he had denounced as full of peril to the country. 
Men who had distrusted him in the past and who had come 
to regard him as very much of a demagogue and charlatan, 
declared that he had evidently overcome his old degenerate 
instincts, and that henceforth, undoubtedly, he could be re- 
lied upon to represent honestly and fairly the great constit- 
uency in whose name he claimed to speak. And yet, in the 
face of his avowals, of his unconditional committals to sound 
money, of his declarations that its abandonment would 
overwhelm the country with tremendous loss, material and 
moral, he has been ever since balancing the probabilities of 
the canvass with a view of determining his personal course, 
without reference to principle, and with sole reference to his 
own political advancement. So obvious bas been his indif- 
ference to considerations of principle, that universal sus- 
picion has been excited as to the integrity of the motives 
which influence him, and there are few thoughtful obsers 
ers who doubt for a moment that sooner or later he will 
commit himself to the support of the party ticket. Thus, 
we will have this Senator from New York, who occupies an 
exalted representative position, and who a little while ago 
stood out as the champion of clean politics and honest pol 
icy, subordinating his personal conscience to considerations 
of ambition, and consenting, so far as his influence goes, to 
the consummation of the very disasters which he professed 
to deplore, and which are all the more probable because 
men of his position and influence are willing to acquiesce 
in any wrongs which are meditated and attempted in the 
name of party 

There are men and men, And we suspect that the aver 
iwe citizen, no matter what party he may belong to, would 
prefer to rank, in the esteem of his fellows, with the sort of 
men for whom Mr. Phelps conspicuously stands, rather 
than with that other style of which Mr, Hill has come to 
be the conspicuous type, 
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IMPRACTICABLE 


AT EVERY POINT. 


THE PROGRAMME. 

In two former articles I have discussed some points 
which are presented by the advocates of the free coinage of 
silver, on the assumption that their project was feasible and 
their conception of its operation correct. They have laid 
out a programme ; free coinage, silver standard, great de- 
mand for silver, rise of prices, rise in the value of silver, 
cancelation of debts, prosperity. They now admit that 
this programme would involve a panic, but it would come 
out, they say, at the desired result in two or three years. 
They denounce the gold standard as having caused hard 
times, but they plan a programme with a panic as an inci- 
dent on the way to a silver standard as if it wes a trifle 

There is not a ste p in this programme which could or would 
be carried out as planned, 

FREE SILVER Means Friar Paper Money. 

The amount of circulating cash of all kinds in the hands 
of the people at the present time is about nine hundred 
millions. If the dollar was reduced to half its present 
value, and if allowance was made for reserves, two thou- 
sand million silver dollars would be the specie requirement 
ot the country. We already have nearly five hundred 
millions of such dollars. Hence the country could not use 
at the utmost, if the new silver dollar was worth not more 
than half the present gold dollar, and if the total circula- 
tion consisted of silver without any paper, but three times 
aus many more silver dollars as we have now. But every 
one knows that such a state of the currency never would 
that is 
to say, that the silver inflation never will be carried out. It 
Who can be- 


lieve that, if the silver standard was adopted, silver would 


exist. We should have paper ‘t based on silver” 
will turn to paper inflation at the first step. 


be bought and piled up dollar for dollar against the paper, 
and that the paper would be issued only as fast as the silver 
could be coined ? In fact, silver would no doubt be dropped 
and forgotten, and we should have plain and straightfor 
ward fiat money of paper. Such ought to be faced as the 
only real sense and probable outcome of the present agita- 
tion for the free coinage of silver. 

Limir oF THE AMOUNT OF StnverR WuHicu Coup Br 

ABSORBED, 

Let us, however, proceed upon the assumption that the 
plan proposed is sincere, and that the attempt would be 
made to carry it out in good faith. The circulation in the 
hands of the people would be paper, for they would be 
come sick of silver and revolt against it. There would 
then be two thousand million dollars in paper afloat, each 
‘dollar’? being of silver and worth half a present gold one, 
We have now five hundred million silver dollars. At the 
utmost not more than another tive hundred millions of silver 
could be absorbed into the system. That would give reserves 
of tifty per cent. of the total currency, and that is the maxi 
mum of the demand for silver which could be created it 
the United States went over to the silver standard. The 
supply would come from all over the earth. Mr. St. John 
is sure that none would come from Europe, because legal 
tender silver there is at a higher ratio than sixteen to one, 
Not a nation in Europe which is now under the yoke of 
silver would hesitate a moment to demonetize it and send it 
here if we opened our mints to it at sixteen to one. He 
also assures us that none would come here from the East 
because the course of silver has always been from West to 
East. The course of silver has turned from East to West 
more than once when there was a profit on bringing it 
back, and that is the only condition necessary to bring it 
back again. Japan would adopt a gold currency the mo- 
ment that the United States adopted a silver one. 

IMPOSSIBLE TO INDEFINITELY INCREASE THE 
CERCULATION 

The power of our currency to absorb silver is not unlim- 
ited. People seem to believe that they can go on and in- 
crease the monetary circulation indefinitely. This is pos 
sible with paper, which has no commodity value and cannot 
be exported, always understanding that the paper will de- 
preciate as issued, but it is not possible with any money 
which has commodity value. When silver bas been put 
into circulation here to such an amount that all the fictitious 
value given to it by the coinage law has been eliminated 
that is to say, when so many silver dollars, or paper bearing 
the obligation of silver dollars, have been issued as will 
equal in value the present circulation—then there will be 
ho profit in sending silver here from elsewhere, and no 
more protit in minting silver here than in sending it else 
where As we have seen, there is no reason to estimate 
the amount of silver which would be absorbed in this op 
eration at more than five hundred millions. The miners 
are making all this agitation for the sake of that share 
which they could get in furnishing this sum. That share 
would really not exceed the silver they had on hand when 
the law was put in force 

ANTAGONISTIC INTERESTS OF MINERS AND PopULISTS 

What share, then, would the silver-miners get in the 
results of the enterprise 2? They could get none unless the 
new silver was bought only of them, and only bought grad 
ually as they produced it, and bought at a rising price as 
the demand of debtors acted upon it Not one of these 
conditions would be fulfilled. The debtors andthe silver 


mivers really have antagonistic interests at every point. It 


has been proposed that only American silver should be ac- 
cepted at the mint. That plan is impracticable in any case, 
but, when the Populists had their victory in hand, does 
anybody suppose that they would wait eight or ten years 
for the realization of their hopes while the mines were pro- 
ducing new silver, being certain that that delay would cause 
all they hopea for to slip through their fingers? I repeat: 
The interests of the two factions are all antagonistic to each 
other, and one of them is destined inevitably to be the dupe 
of the other. That destiny is reserved for the miners who, 
besides, are paying all the expenses. 

Already, so far as the campaign has proceeded, this an- 
tagonism has begun to manifest itself. Mr. Bryan says 
that his plan will make silver worth one dollar and twenty - 
nine cents per ounce fine. He thus takes his position with 
the miners’ faction. Thereupon the organs of the repudi- 
ators’ faction have begun to remonstrate. That is not at all 
What they are fighting for. They do not want their scheme 
to raise silver at all. Butif it does not, the miners gain 
If it does, then again the repudiators take to 
paper money and the miners win nothing. 

The mechanical difficulty of recoining the silver with the 
necessary rapidity could probably be overcome. There are 


nothing 


machine-shops enough to do it if there was a party in power 
which had that reckless determination to execute its will 
which these people show. We may, therefore, go on to 
consider the rise of prices. 
THe Risk or Prices 

The rise in prices would regularly occur only as the new 
silver or paper was put out, but as the consequences would 
It would 
not, however, affect all things at the same time or to an 
equal degree, 


all be discounted it would be sudden and rapid. 


It is here that one of the first disappoint 
ments would occur. It is not possible to put up prices 
when and as one would like to do it, even when the rise is 
due to inflation. The effect cannot all be distributed at 
once, An advance in price reacts on business relations, 
that is, on the industrial organization. Many people and 
many interests find that they cannot push against others 
until long after they have been pushed against themselves. 
The wages class and the farmers are the ones who are most 
clearly in this position, at least so far as the latter do not 
produce articles for export. It must be plain that in such 
a convulsion of the market everybody will try to save him 
Those 
certainly who spend their lives in the market and already 
possess the control of its machinery; not those whose time 


self at the expense of others. Who will succeed ? 


is occupied in the details of production. 
WHERE THE EXPECTED GAINS WowuLp Go. 

It is said that the farmer would sell his grain and cot 
ton, as now, for gold ; that he would exchange the gold for 
silver ; would get the silver coined and would pay his 
debts with it Would any individual farmer do this ? 
Would any one man go through the steps of this operation ? 

see the buyer of his products, handle the gold and silver, 
vo to the mint %, ete Certainly not All these operations 
would go on through the commercial and financial ma- 
They would be executed by different individuals, 
in the way of business, through the organization, and every 


chinery. 
one of them would be lost to view. Every operation would 
have to be paid for. Every operation would give a new 
chance for more middlemen and more charges. Would. 
then, the gains of this grand scheme go to the farmer ? 
Not at all. They would go to the ‘ brokers and specu 
lators of Wall Street.” 


apd charges, 


They would be lost in commissions 
The type of operator whom the Populist 
seems to think of when he talks about ‘‘ Wall Street 
sharks,” etc., etc., exists, although his importance in Wall 
Street is not as great as that of the political farmer in agri 
culture, but this type of man does not care what the cur- 
rency legislation is, except that he would like to have a 
rreat deal of it, and to have it very mixed. Whatever it 
is, when it is made and he sces what it is, he will proceed to 
operate upon it. 


PLAYING INTO THE HANDS OF THE MONEY-SHARKS 

We hear fierce denunciations of what is called the * money 
power.” It is spoken of as mighty, demoniacal, dangerous, 
and schemes are proposed for mastering it which are futile 
and ridiculous, if it is what it is said to be Every one or 
these schemes only opens chances for money-jobbers and 
financial wreckers to operate upon brokerages and differ- 
ences while making legitimate finance hazardous and ex 
pensive, thereby adding to the cost of commercial opera 
tions. The parasites on the industrial system flourish 
whenever the system is complicated. Confusion, disorder, 
irregularity, uncertainty are the conditions of their growth 
The surest means to kill them is to make the currency ab- 
Is it not childish for 
simple, honest people to set up a currency system which is 


solutely simple and absolutely sound 


fullof subtleties and mysteries, and then to suppose that 
they, and not the men of craft and guile, will get the profits 
of it ? 

We will next consider the impracticability of halving 
debts in the manner proposed 
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We are always glad to have any of our contemporaries transfer to 
their columus articles of interest from LesLir’s WEEKLY. giving proper 
credit tothe WEEKLY. We especially desire to call the attention of ont 
exchanges to the able series on the financial question, and shall be very 
much gratified to sce our exchanges quote liberally from them, and shall 
he pleased to receive marked copies of their newspapers Specially at 
tractive inducements will be made to newspapers which will secure club 
bing subscriptions for Les.ig s during the campaign. 


War upon Property. 


4 f E have said before, and we now 
M4 repeat, that the principles of the 
/ Chicago platform, carried to 
their ultimate conclusion, would 
amount to a war upon property 
i —a menace to thrift and indus- 
try and that spirit of accumula- 
tion which lies at the basis of all 
individual and national growth 
and prosperity. That this char 





acterization of the platform is 
correct becomes more and more apparent as the candi- 
dates nominated upon it exp!ain its meaning and the pur 
poses they have in view. Mr. Bryan, who may be supposed 
to understand the motives which influence ana the aims 
which govern his following, has lost no opportunity to as- 
sault the so-called rich. He preaches everywhere, and upon 
all occasions, the doctrine that the well-to-do, the provi- 
dent, the thrifty, are in some way the plunderers and ‘he 
oppressors of their less fortunate fellows. In otper worc 
he holds that thrift and economy, and the well-directed i: 
dustry which leads to competence, are an offense against 
the indolent, the improvident, and the careless classes— 
against those who have no desire to accumulate, and who 
are indifferent to the use of their opportunities in life ; and 
that the latter owe it to themselves to throw off the oppres- 
sion of the favored class. 

Practically every expounder of the Chicago platform 
displays the same spirit of hostility toward those who, hav- 
ing some actual stake in the public welfare, refuse to enlist 
under the free-silver flag. Thus, Senator Jones, the chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee, declares in a 
public appeal that his party is engaged in a struggle ** for 
the defense of the plain people against the encroachments 
of the favored classes”; and he goes on in an effort to in- 
flame the passions of the multitude, denouncing in the most 
violent terms the so-called fortunate classes as tyrants who 
seek to destroy ‘‘ liberty and self-government,” and whose 
overthrow, he declares, must be accomplished at whatever 
cost. 

These interpretations of the Populistic-Democratic plat- 
form by its makers are not needed to demonstrate that it 
proposes a deliberate crusade against property. Every man 
who is free from prejudice must see that the free-coinage 
policy would, as we have repeatedly said, confiscate almost 
fifty per cent. of the accumulated savings of the working 
classes of this country, and would wipe out almost fifty 
per cent, of the face value of every life-insurance and fire- 
insurance policy. Now, every dollar of savings, every dol- 
lar invested in the form of life or fire-insurance policies 
represents a property value of one dollar in the currency 
of the world. The life policy is a basis of security for the 
future; it is so much property in reversion, and any pro- 
gramme which proposes to obliterate or impair its value 
amounts to a policy of plunder and spoliation. The same 
thing is true of every other form of accumulation which 
comes as the result of industry and sagacity in the utiliza- 
tion of the individual skill and of the opportunities of life 

Another evidence that this platform represents the senti 
ment of hostility to property is found in the fact that behind 
it are arrayed all the destructive forces of our society 
every man with a grievance, every man who desires to 
possess himself of what belongs to others, every man who 
has a contempt for law, every man who regards all ordinary 
restraints of civilized socicty as an invasion of his individual 
right to do as he pleases, all the discontented and riotous 
and evil-disposed—these are found shouting to-day for 
Bryan and Sewall, and demanding that every bulwark of 
the social order, and every institution which has been a 
means of defense of individual and corporate rights, shall 
be broken down, The amazing thing is that a-great many 
citizens who have themselves something at stake in this 
crisis, and Who would not care to be branded as conspira 
tors against the public peace and the social order, are look- 
ing with complacency upon this conspiracy against the in- 
terests of the great body of our people. Undoubtedly, a 
large proportion of the men who believe in free silver coin- 
age are honest in their conviction. They are unable to see 
that it is simply the mask behind which the disturbing ele 
ments of our civilization have massed themselves for assault 
upon our most sacred and yenerable institutional forms, 
A majority of them, if they could be brought to see what 
must be the ultimate and certain outcome of the full opera- 
tion of the principles laid down in the Chicago platform, 
would shrink from its support. To them and to all others 
who desire to be considered as right-minded citizens we 


beg to commend tie consideration that this whole demon- 
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stration against the more fortunate classes and against the 
means and methods by which they have come to larger 
prosperity, in contempt of all our traditions, is a demon 
stration which sooner or later will overwhelm even its pro 
moters with disaster. It is against common sense. It is 
against human nature. It antagonizes the lessons of his 
tory and the teachings of the ages. The effort of men in 
all times has been to acquire, and the aim of society bas 
been to buttress the acquisitions of the individual and of 
communities against violence and invasion. The wisdom 
and conscience of the world is against this new gospel of 
rapine and plunder. Every man whose name looms out 
of the past with the splendors of wise utterance and great 
achievements taught a different and nobler gospel. Among 
most people the opinion of Abraham Lincoln on any subject 
Whatever will perhaps command as reverent consideration 
as that of Mr. Bryan. He was born of the people, nurtured 
in the lap of poverty, and made his way to eminence by 
simple and loyal fidelity to conscientious convictions in 
harmony with the best conceptions of personal and public 
duty. He was not in any sense of the word the apologist 
of the rich; he had no alliance with the capitalistic interest, 
which in his day, as in ours, exercised more or less influence 
in affairs. He represented simply the common people, and, 
speaking from that standpoint, this is the language which 
he employed in defining the relations of property and labor, 
and the duty of the individual to respect the rights of the 
successful and prosperous : 

“Property is the fruit of labor. Property is de- 
sirable, is a positive good in the world. That some 
should be rich shows that others may become rich, 
and hence is encouragement to industry and enter- 
prise. Let no man who is homeless pull down the 
house of another, but let him work diligently and 
build one for himself, thus, by example, assuring 
that his own shall be safe from violence when it 
is built.” 

In these sentences we have a statement of tne whole 
philosophy of individual duty in the social relation. Ws 
cannot but believe that the great body of working people 
of this country will prefer this philosopny to that which is 
embodied in the Chicago platform, and which, if success 
fully carried out, will introduce chaos aid disintegration 
into our whole social and industrial system, 


The Old-fashioned Home. 


CROSS the seas is heara the 
cry that English men ana 


ff = English women are becou 
| i a : P e 
| dng too Americanized, tha 
~ | ag : * 
> es they are traveling too much, 


and that the home as the 
English have long known it 





is merely the stopping- 
place between 
On this side of the water there are: articles 


journeys 
and visits. 
and discussions and recommendations, all trying to con- 
vince everybody that the bird-of passage life is not the 
happiest one, and the delights of the vine and fig-tree are 
exploited anew. Along with this outburst of criticism is 
the epidemic of cynical comment upon the new conditions 
which the alleged new woman is creating in domestic af- 
fairs. In its exhaustless search for the curious and the 
sensational the end-of-the-century journalism is throwing 
interesting side lights upon the general problem, and from 
the numerous instances which some future historian may 
use to illustrate the life of the present day as found in the 
newspapers, We take one from a Southern and one from a 
Northern city, both recent. 

Soth come from the police courts. In the Southern city 
a wife had her husband arrested for disorderly conduct. In 
her candid explanation to the magistrate she said that for 
seventeen years she had been earning the family wages and 
that her husband did the cooking, attended to the house, 
and took care of the children, She admitted that he did 
the work satisfactorily. But he asked for a small pittance 
at the end of each week and she objected to giving it to 
him. For some time, however, she yielded, but when she 
found that he spent it for beer she had him arrested. The 
magistrate sent him to jail, but before the month was out 
the wife came sorrowfully and asked for his release, saying 
that she found it impossible to get along without him, and 
the law obligingly permitted the man to return to his 
household duties. ‘The other case was in Pittsburg. The 
new woman did not like the supper her meek and humble 
husband had prepared, and after upbraiding him with all 
the resources of her vigorous vocabulary, picked up a 
plate and, hitting him on the head, felled him to the floor, 
He had her arrested, and the magistrate not only fined her 
ten dollars and costs, but expressed the somewhat orthodox 
opinion that finding fault with the meals was a privilege 
confined exclusively to the man of the house. Of course 
the comment on both of these cases—in the aggregate it 
has amounted to hundreds of columns, and much of it ap- 
peared in papers of character and influence—was flippant, 
but like the most of the comment on the new woman or the 
new man, us the person in both of the instances named was 
called, it showed a very unanimous and a very evident 
detestation of any change in the old order of things. 

Some persons call the opposition to the various new 
A showy woman has 


creatures prejudice Possibly it is 


a right to dress herself in bloomers and ride a bicycle in the 
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public highways, but few people who see her would like to 
claim relationship. A great deal is being claimed for the 
bicyvele : it) will kill prejudice ; it will free woman from 
skirts ; it will realize the perfect equality of the sexes, and 
all that sort of thing Asa matter of fact, the bieyvele is a 
wonderfully useful and wonderfully popular means of loco 
motion, and modest people can ride it with propriety and 
profit, and more of them will ride it every day; but even 


the bieyele cannot alter the unalterable The average of 
humanity is neither judged nor seriously inthuenced by the 
freaks, and there never has been nor will there ever be either 
sympathy or respect for the ‘‘ new” persons who court 
notoriety not from conviction but from vanity 
It all comes back to the old-fashioned home, and John 
Howard Payne’s words ring in the hearts of all good men 
und women. The modern home is physically different, but 
Once Henry Grady 
When his mother 


saw how tired he was from work and worry she put him to 


the same old-fashioned feeling is ther 
went back to his own home for a visit 


bed just as she used to do when he was a boy The big 
man hid his head in the pillow and sobbed like a baby. All 
the love and tenderness of the long vears were surging 
through his head and heart It is the home sentiment 
which makes everything that is worth living for. Bis 


marck has said that the only happiness he has ever had has 
been in his home, and he stands as the man who has accom 
plished more and greater things than any living person 

Of course in many of the cities it is practically impossi 
ble to realize the old-fashioned hom Flats are not made 
for sentiment, and yet they hold human hearts. But it 
would be a mistake to suppose that the homes of the 
country, With their old-fashioned ideas, even if many of 
the shingles are new, are decreasing The census shows 
that the average family is getting better and larger shelter 
every year. All around the centres of population are being 
ouilt beautiful cottages and lovely mansions. The archi 


s constantly im 


tectural quality of the American home 
proving, and there is far more privacy than there used to 
be. Directly a man makes a success in the world hi 
thoughts turn toa home in the country to which he may 
The old 
fashioned home had more informality, but the home of to 


invite troops of friends to enjoy his hospitality 


day has just as much love and reverence and happiness, to 
which must be added all the comforts of these modern 


days. 


McKinley’s Acceptance. 

Mason McKINLey’s letter of acceptance is worthy of 
,himself and of the cause for which he stands. No clearer or 
more impressive statement of the issues which are now be 
tore the people bas been made, or will be made, during this 
canvass, The discussion of the question of free silver coin 
age and of its relation to the publie prosperity is especially 
clear and forcible. The letter throughout makes a noble 
appeal to the patriotism and inteliigence of the people, and 
it stands in marked contrast with the passionate appeals of 
the Democratic candidate to partisan prejudice and passion. 
We shall not attempt to analyze it. It should be read by 
every American voter. We cannot conceive how any fair- 
minded man can rise from its perusal without a conviction 
that the principles embodied in the Chicago platform are a 
most serious menace to every substantia: interest, and that 
the policies of which Major McKinley is the champion ar 
essential to the preservation of the national honor and the 
restoration of the national prosperity. 


Two Kinds of Men. 


WHILE the seizure of the Democratic organization by 
the Populistic-socialistic elements, and the chaos and con- 
fusion which have resulted therefrom, have evolved some 
remarkable exhibitions of personal hypocrisy and indiffer- 
ence to principle and to consistency, these peculiar condi 
* tions have also brought to 
lightillustrations of high- 
minded devotion to prin 
ciple, Without regard to 
partisan consideretions, 
which are well caleulat 
ed to. strengthen one’ 
faith in human nature 
and stimulate confidence 
in the triumph of the 
cause of sound Money 
and genuine patriotism 
There are few Democrat 


in the country who have 





ranked higherin the ser 
ice of their party, 01 


have conferred more dis 


EDWARD J. PHELPS, 


tinction upon it, as well 
as upon that branch of the public service with which they 
have been identified, than Hon. Edward J. Phelps, our 
Mr. Phelps is not only a gen 
tleman of the highest personal character, but a man of con- 


former minister to England. 


spicuous ability and supreme conscientiousness of purposs 
He is a thorough believer in the principles and policies of 
the Democratic party, as they were embodied in past legis 
lation. He has had no sympathy at all with the doctrines 
and policy of the Republican party. Under ordinary con- 
ditions there is nothing which would induce him to aban 
don the Democratic flag and enlist under that of any party 


Which antagonizes it, But, regarding the pending Presi- 
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dential election as involving a dangerous crisis, he has, 
with equal promptness and decision, lifted his voice in pro- 
test against the attitude which his party has assumed, and 
summoned all men who believe with him that sound money 
and honest finance are essential to the national prosperity 
as well as to the preservation of the national honor, to unite 
in support of the Republican candidates. Ina recent letter 
attracted attention he 


and clearness the duty of honest Democrats to repu- 


which has wide states with great 


force 
diate the principles and policies of the Chicago platform, 


which, as he alleges, is absolutely and unconditionally un- 


Democratic. There is no conceivable consideration, he 


Democrat who believes in 


held in 
countenance or support to theories which have ‘ 


argues, Which can justify any 


the doctrines of the party as heretofore giving 
conducted 
the few small countries that have experimented with them 
into hopeless embarrassments of finance and business.” He 
concludes his letter with a distinct and manly avowal of his 
Major McKinley, but for the 


Republican party in the State in 


purpose, not only to vote for 


local candidates of the 


Ww hich he lives We quote “aus follaws . 
‘IT shall therefore vote for Mr. McKinley. [Tam not a Republican and 
I] never shall be 1 ’o not believe in protection and I shall never be con- 


But ip the throes of 


only physician 


verted to it a deadly malady T cannot afford to re 
because his 
or even because I think there 
be had in time. I shall 
at the September election for the Republican 


who is ip 
differe 


ians than he 


ject the a situation to help me, 


political op:nions are nt from mine, 
are better physic if they could onl; 
go further, and shall vote 
candidate for Governor I could not vote for any Democratic candidate, 


however estimable bis character and however sound his personal views, 


who permits himself to be run on the Chicago platform of fraudulent 
money more especially when those who have placed him in nomination 


have, at the dictation of the men who obtained control at Chicago, igno 
and honest 


thus 


miniously hauled down the flag they first hoisted for sound 


money, and raised one directly to the contrary, which they have 
publicly admitted they know to be wrong on the vital and only question 
of the day. The majority at the 
Vermont may be of much sig It may inspirit or may discour- 
burden and heat of the fight 


to be 


amount of the September election in 
rhificance 
age those whoin other fields are bearing the 
nothing else 


for the right I wish my vote, since [ can contribute 


sO cast as to count for the most it can wherever it is counted.”’ 

How admirable this attitude of ex-Minister Phelps appears 
in contrast with that of Senator Hill and some other promi- 
nent Democrats, Who, standing a few weeks ago in unquali- 
fied opposition to the declara- 
tions of the Chicago conven- 
tion, are now eagerly engaged 


in seeking some excuse by 
which they may justify their 
support of its policies and its 
candidates. The spectacle of 


moral turpitude which Sen- 


ator Hilland other gentlemen 
of that ilk have recently pre 


sented affords an exhibition 


of the 





depravity of human 


DAVID B. HILL. nature Which woes far to jus- 
tify the old Calvinistic doe 
trine of the utter corruption of man. Among the cham 


pions of the sound-money policy in the Chicago convention 
no man was more conspicuous or influential than David B. 
Hill. He stood tide of 
fanaticism and enthusiasm which rolled over the convention 
it off its feet Ile 
oughly honest and pronounced in his convictions as the most 
No one, 
and in the 


like a rock against the Populistic 


and finally swept seemed to be as thor 


advanced and fearless supporter of sound money. 


studying him in the attitude he then occupied, 


light of the 
ceived it possible that he would for one moment hesitate as 


declarations made by him, would have con- 


to what he should do when the convention committed itself 
deliberately in its platform and nomination to the policy 
which he us full of peril to the 
Men who bad distrusted him in the 


had denounced country. 


past and who had come 


to regard him much of a demagogue and charlatan, 
declared that he 
and that henceforth, 


lied upon to represent honestly and fairly the great constit- 


as Very 


had evidently overcome his o!d degenerate 


instincts, undoubtedly, he could be re- 


ueney in Whose name he claimed to speak. And yet, in the 
face of his avowals, of his unconditional committals to sound 
money, of his declarations that its abandonment would 


overwhelm the country with tremendous loss, material and 
moral, h 


the canvass with a view of determining his personal course, 


e has been ever since balancing the probabilities of 


without reference to principle, and with sole reference to his 


own political advancement So obvious has been his indif- 


ference to considerations of principle, that universal sus- 
picion has been excited as to the integrity of the motives 
which influence him, and there are few thoughtful observ- 


later he will 
Thus, 


we will have this Senator from New York, who occupies an 


that 
commit himself to the support of the party ticket. 


ers who doubt for a moment sooner or 


exalted representative position, and who a little while ago 
stood out as the champion of clean politics and honest pol 
icy, subordinating his personal conscience to considerations 
of ambition, and consenting, so far as his influence goes, to 
the consummation of the very disasters which he professed 
the 
men of his position and influence are willing to acquiesce 


meditated and attempted in the 


to deplore, and which are all more probable because 


in any wrongs which are 
name of party 
There are men and men. And we suspect that the aver 
age citizen, no matter What party he may belong to, would 
prefer to rank, in the esteem of his fellows, with the sort of 
whom Mr. 
that 


be the « onspicuous type, 


stands, rather 


ITill has come to 


Phelps conspicuously 
which Mr 


men for 


than with other style of 
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THE FREE-COINAGE SCHEME 
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IS IMPRACTICABLE 


AT EVERY POINT. 


THE PROGRAMME. 


In two former articles I have discussed some points 


which are presented by the advocates of the free coinage of 
silver, on the assumption that their project was feasible and 
laid 


their conception of its operation correct. They have 


out a programme ; free coinage, silver standard, great de- 
mand for silver, rise of prices, rise in the value of silver, 
cancelation of debts, prosperity. They now admit that 


this programme would involve a panic, but it would come 


out, they say, at the desired result in two or three years. 


They denounce the gold standard as having caused hard 
times, but they plan a programme with a panic as an inci- 
a trifle. 


There is not a step in this programue which could or would 


dent on the way to a silver standard as if it wes 


be carried out as planned, 


FREE SInveER MEANS Friar Parper Money, 
The amount of circulating cash of all kinds in the hands 
of the people at the present time is about nine hundred 


millions. If the 
and if 
sand million silver dollars would be the specie requirement 
of the already have 
millions of Hence the 
at the utmost, if the new silver dollar was worth not more 
than half the present gold dollar, and if the total circula- 
tion consisted of silver without any paper, but three 
But every 
of the currency never would 
paper ** ; that is 
that the silver inflation never will be carried out. It 
Who can be- 


the silver standard was adopted, silver would 


dollar was reduced to half its present 


value, allowance was made for reserves, two thou- 


country. We nearly five hundred 


such dollars. country could not use 


times 


us many more silver dollars as we have now. 


knows that such a state 


exist. We 


one 


should have based on silver” 
to say, 
will turn to paper inflation at the first step. 
that, if 


be bought and piled up dollar for dollar against the paper, 


lieve 


and that the paper would be issued only as fast as the silver 


could be coined ? In fact, silver would no doubt be dropped 
and forgotten, and we should have plain and straightfor 
faced 


only real sense and probable outcome of the present agita 


ward fiat money of paper. Such ought to be aus the 


tion for the free coinage of silver. 


AMOUNT OF SILVER Wuicu CouLp Br 


ABSORBED. 


Limit OF THE 


Let us, however, proceed upon the assumption that the 


plan proposed is sincere, and that the attempt would be 


made to carry it out in good faith. The circulation in the 
hands of the people would be paper, for they would be- 
come sick of silver and revolt against it. There would 


then be two thousand million dollars in paper afloat, each 
‘dollar ”’ 
We have 


utmost not more 


being of silver and worth half a present gold one. 
At the 
than another tive hundred millions of silver 


now five hundred million silver dollars. 
That would give reserves 
and that is the 
silver which could be 
to the 
supply would come from all over the earth. Mr. St. 


could be absorbed into the system, 


of fifty per cent, of the total currency, maNi- 
created it 
standard. The 
John 


because legal 


mum of the demand for 
the United States went over silver 
is sure that none would come from Europe, 


tender silver there is at a higher ratio than sixteen to one, 


Not 


silver would hesitate 


a nation in Europe which is now under the yoke of 


a moment to demonetize it and send it 
sixteen to one He 
from the East 


always been from West to 


here if we opened our mints to it at 


also assures us that none would come here 


because the course of silver has 


East. The course of silver has turned from East to West 
more than once when there was a profit on bringing it 
back, and that is the only condition necessary to bring it 


back again. Japan would adopt a gold mo- 


ment that the United States adopted a silver one, 


currency the 


INDEFINITELY INCREASE 


CIRCULATION 


IMPOSSIBLE TO rHE 


The power of our currency to absorb silver is not unlim- 
ited. 
crease the 


People seem to believe that they can go on and in- 


monetary circulation indefinitely. This is pos 
sible with paper, which has no commodity value and cannot 
paper will de- 


be exported, always understanding that the 


preciate as issued, but it is not possible with any money 


value. When silver bas been put 
all the fictitious 


has been eliminated 


which has commodity 


into circulation here tosuch an amount that 


value given to it by the coinage law 


that is to say, when so many silver dollars, or paper bearing 


the obligation of silver dollars, have been issued as will 


equal in value the present circulation—then there will be 


no profit in sending silver here from elsewhere, and no 


more protit in minting silver here than in sending it else- 
where. As we have seen, there is no reason to estimate 
the amount of silver which would be absorbed in this op 
millions. The miners 
suke of that 
furnishing this sum. That share 


silver they had on hand when 


more than five hundred 
all this 


which they could get in 


eration at 


are making agitation for the share 


would really not exceed the 


the law was put in force. 
ANTAGONISTIC INTERESTS OF MINERS PoPULISTS 
W hat 


results of the 


AND 


share, then, would the silver-miners get in the 


enterprise 2? They could get none unless the 


new silver was bought only of them, and only bought grad 
ually as they produced and bought at a rising price as 
the demand of debtors acted upon it. Not one of these 
conditions would be fulfilled. The debtors and the silver 


mivers really have antagonistic interests at every point. It 


has been proposed that only American silver should be ac- 
cepted at the mint. That plan is impracticable in any case, 
but, Populists had their victory in hand, does 
anybody that 
for the realization of their hopes while the mines were pro- 


when the 
suppose they would wait eight or ten years 
ducing new silver, being certain that that delay would cause 
all they hopea for to slip through their fingers? I repeat 

The interests of the two factions are all antagonistic to each 
other, and one of them is destined inevitably to be the dupe 
of the 


besides, a 


other. That destiny is reserved for the miners who, 
re paying all the expenses, 
Already, 


tugonism 


so far as the campaign has proceeded, this an- 
itself. Mr. Bryan says 


that his plan will make silver worth one dollar and twenty - 


has begun to manifest 


nine cents per ounce fine. He thus takes his position with 


the miners’ faction. Thereupon the organs of the repudi- 
That is not at all 
They do not want their scheme 
to raise Sut if it miners gain 
nothing. If it then repudiators take to 


paper money and the miners win nothing. 


ators’ faction have begun to remonstrate. 


what they are fighting for. 
silver at all. does not, the 
does, again the 
The mechanical difficulty of recoining the silver with the 
There are 
machine-shops enough to do it if there was a party in power 
which had that 


necessary rapidity could probably be overcome. 


reckless determination to execute its will 


which these people show. We may, therefore, go on to 
consider the rise of prices. 
THE Risk or PRICES 


The rise in prices would regularly occur only as the new 
silver or paper was put out, but as the consequences would 
It would 
time or to an 
the first disappoint 


all be discounted it would be sudden and rapid. 
affect all things at the 
equal degree. It that 
It is not possible to put up prices 
like to do it, 
effect cannot all be 
price 


not, however, same 


is here one of 
ments would occur. 
even when the rise is 
distributed at 


on business relations, 


when and as one would 


due to inflation. The 


once. An advance in reacts 


that is, on the industrial organization. Many people and 
many interests find that they cannot push against others 
until long after they have been pushed against themselves. 
and the 


in this position, at 


re the ones who are most 
latter do not 
It must be plain that in such 
a convulsion of the market everybody will try to save him 
self at the Who will succeed 2? Those 
certainly who spend their lives in the market and already 
not those 


The wages class farmers ar 


clearly least so far as the 


produce articles for export, 


expense of others, 


possess the control of its machinery; whose time 
is occupied in the details of production. 
WHERE THE 
It is said that the 


WovuLp Go. 
farmer would sell bis grain and cot 


EXPECTED GAINS 


ton, as now, for gold ; that he would exchange the gold for 
silver; would get the silver coined and would pay his 
debts with it Would any individual farmer do this ? 


Would any one man go through the steps of this operation ? 

e the buyer of his products, handle the gold and silver, 
vo to the mint %, etc. Certainly not All these operations 
financial ma- 
They would be executed by different individuals, 


Way of business, 


would go on through the commercial and 


chinery 


in the through the organization, and every 


one of them would be lost to view. Every operation would 


have to be paid for. Every operation would give a new 


chance for more middlemen and more charges. Would. 
then, the gains of this grand scheme go to the farmer ? 
Not at all. They would go to the ‘‘ brokers and specu 


lators of Wall Street.” 
The 
seems to think of 


They would be lost in commissions 
type 
when he 


and charges. of operator whom the Populist 
talks ‘Wall Street 


although his importance in Wall 


about 
sharks,” etc., ete., exists, 
Street is not as great as that of the political farmer in agri 
culture, 
legislation is, 


but this type of man does not care what the cur- 
that he like to have a 
and to have Whatever it 
is, when it is made and he sees what it is, he will proceed to 


rency except would 


great deal of it, it very mixed 
operate upon it. 
THE HANDS OF THE MONEY-SHARKS 


We hear fierce denunciations of what is called the ** 


PLAYING INTO 
money 
It is spoken of as mighty. demoniacal, dangerous, 
» futile 
Every one ot 


power.” 
and schemes are proposed for mastering it which are 
and ridiculous, if it is what it is said to be 
schemes only opens chances for money-jobbers and 


and differ- 


hazardous and ex 


these 
financial wreckers to operate upon brokerages 
making legitimate finance 
adding to the cost of commercial opera 
the industrial flourish 
disorder, 


uncertainty are the conditions of their growth 


ences while 
pensive, thereby 


tions. The parasites on system 


whenever the system is complicated. Confusion, 
irregularity, 
The surest means to kill them is to make the currency ab- 
Is it not childish for 
simple, honest people to set up a currency system which is 
full of subtleties 


solutely simple and absolutely sound 


and mysteries, and then to suppose that 


they, and not the men of craft and guile, will get the profits 
of it? 
We will next consider the impracticability of halving 


debts in the manner proposed 


ae 
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HILDA CLARK, 


The new prima-donna of the Bostonians. 
_ Copyright, 1895. bu R. J. Falk. New York 





ROSE TIFFANY 
A daughter of Annie Ward Tiffany. 
Photog aph by Falk 


BATTELLE HAMMELL, 


te 


MINNIE ASHLEY, 


A débutante in comic opera 
Copyright, 1896. by B. J. Falk, Neu 


PORTRAITS OF 
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PAULINE FRENCH, : ELSIE LESLIE, 


A San Francisco beanty engaged by Augustin The once famous Lord Fauntleroy 
Daly.— Photograph by Dupont 


A young débutante in emotional réles.— Photograph by Falk 


York 


SOME 





NEW-COMERS 











SADIE MCDONALD, 
Who will play ingénue réles in Charles Hoyt’s pieces. 


IRENE BENTLEY, 


A débutante in ingénue riles Photograph by Kuebler. 


ON THE NEW YORK STAGE THIS SEASON.—From 
Copyright, 1896, by Leslie's Weekly 


right. 1895, by B. J. Falk. New York 


= 


AMELIA FIELD, 


A young contralto who will make her début in 
DeKoven's new opera Photo. by Falk 


Copy- 


MABEL BOUTON, 


Engaged by Augustin Daly for ‘* The Geisha.” 
Photograph by Falk 





MARY EMERSON, 


Engaged for ing "we r les in the Lillian Lewis Company. 
Photorranh hu Sarony. 





JESSIE MACKAYE, 
Engaged to play nein roles with the Lyceum Stock Com- 


pany *hotograph by Pach Brothers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS,—{SEE PaGE 171.] 














IV. 
CONCERNING A LADY’S SECRET HELD IN A SILKEN BAG. 
AN HALTEN’S 


were explicit ; 


instructions 
he was to ar- 
range for his master and him 
self to take part in—that is, to 
control or direct or otherwise 
burglary opera 
tion known to be preparing for 
the following Saturday night. 
Of all the hazardous adventures 


disp se of—a 





he had shared with Prince Kahlma, this seemed to him the mad 
lest. Not since the night at Monte Carlo, when they had car 
ried off the Russian countess, had he felt such apprehension for 
and he almost regretted having opposed 
setting sail for 


his master’s safety, 
the prince’s purpose a few weeks before of 
Yucatan. 

But there was no hope for it ; the prince’s craving for novelty 
had led to his joining this extraordinary burglar’s club (about 
which Van Halten had been informed by special permission of 
the president under pledge of strictest secrecy), and now he was 
bound by his given word, and prompted by curiosity as well, to 
set himself against a gang of desperate men, with heaven knows 
what evil chance impending. Van Halten shrugged his shoul- 
ders at the notion of calling this thing sport. 

Fortunately the secretary’s ingenuity and fertility of resource 
had becn developed in too many schools to fail him now, and he 
set about preparing the way for this adventure with the same 
And 
in this task he received valuable assistance from an ex-burglar 
named William, a heavily-built, slouching fellow, who had been 
Within forty-eight 
hours these two, working together, had arranged a plan of oper- 
maximum of excitement with 


business-like coolness he had shown in former escapades. 


assigned to the prince’s service by the club. 
itions that seemed to allow a 
rather more than a minimum of danger. 
* * * * * * * * 
Saturday night in New York, with the breath of early sum- 
mer inthe air. It was late. The crowd of pleasure-seekers had 
sought their homes and the city was settling down to its sleep. 
Up and down Fifth Avenue the beautiful white electric lights, 
drooping two by two, pear-shaped, stretched like dumb sentinels. 
Over Madison Square hung a soft stillness, broken only now and 
then by the foot-fall of the night watchman or the stirring of 
some homeless one resting uneasily on a bench, 
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PRINCE KAHLMA’S EXPERIMENTS. 


By CLEVELAND MOFFETT. 

If possible there was a stiller silence just off the avenue on 
Twenty-ninth Street, near that well-known and picturesque old 
church where good folk worship and bad folk often come to be 
this the adjoining 
house is a narrow alley-way, at the end of which is a gate, usu- 
ally locked, that leads through the wall into one of the back 
yards of the block. In New York City each block is a great 
fortress of stone built around an open space formed by the con- 
junction of all the back yards within. 


married or buried. Between church and 


These open spaces, which 
amount to one-half of the entire municipal area, might be made 
beautiful with flowers and fountains. As a matter of fact, they 
are uniformly ugly and given over to clothes-lines and vagrant 
cats. They might also be guarded by some system of police 
patrol, but this is not thought necessary, the idea being that 
entrance here is impossible, and that the flimsy board partitions 
offer sufficient protection from yard to yard. This is an idea 
that causes the burglars of the metropolis much amusement. 
Into the alley way in question, at intervals in the hour follow 
ing midnight, stealthily moving figures might have been seen to 
enter and disappear in the darkness. Indeed, they were seen by 
a man who stood in the shadow near by and took careful note 
of each figure as it passed—one, two, three, four of them—and 
in each case, by listening keenly, be could hear the little gate 
open and close, although it moved softly on its hinges. It was 
plain that somebody had a key besides the good pastor, sleeping 
unconcernedly near by 
After a lapse of time there sounded through the stillness of 
the night the wheels of a carriage driven rapidly. 
the square, turned up the avenue, and then turned again into 
Twenty-ninth Street and stopped. From within descended two 
gentlemen plainly bent on some important business, for the taller 
of the two, who bore an air of authority, spoke some earnest 
words to his companion, and then, disinissing the carriage. whis- 
tled softly. Forthwith from out the shadows came a figure, 
which advanced with slouching gait and deferential manner. 
‘Ts everything ready, William ?” asked the taller gentleman. 
‘“* Yessir; the watchman’s so loaded he don’t know whether 
He won’t do no watchin’ 


It crossed 


his job’s here or down on the Bowery 
to-night, he won’t.” 

‘* Are they at work yet ?” 

‘* Yessir ; they’ve been in most an hour.” 

‘* How about the front door ?” 

The man smiled, and with a rattle of metal drew from his 
pocket a bunch of queer-shaped wires and pieces of steel. 






it won't 


‘It’s just the same as if you had a latch-key, sir ; 
take me five seconds to get her open.” 

‘* Good,” said the taller man. ‘‘ Well, let us begin the game.” 
‘* Will not your High- 
ness consider once more the peril of attacking these desperate 
men? Should we not at least have officers with us ? 

‘* Fie, for your scruples. Does a man take a policeman along 
when he hunts bear or buffalo? Thinkest thou that these ma- 
rauders of the night have the courage of the wild animals we 
have pursued together many times? We are out for sport, Sadi. 
Come, the time is pressing.” 

While speaking, the two men had walked to the avenue and 
turned down a short distance, pausing before an office building 
that showed no lights within, being tenanted only in the day- 
time. Next to this building was the one occupied by Tolman, 
the fashionable photographer. 

‘* They’re at work in that one,” said Van Halten ; 
this one. Come, William.” 

In a twinkling the outside door was opened by their deft- 
fingered attendant and the two gentlemen passed inside. Then, 
after a longer pause and a fresh manipulation of the wires, the 
inner door was opened in the same way. 

‘** Well done,” said the prince ; ‘* that shows the advantage of 
having an expert at our service. Remember, William, you are 
to stay here and wait for the signal. Where is the lamp ?”’ 

The man handed the prince an odd-looking lamp, which the 
latter lighted forthwith and then, turning to Van Halten, mo- 
tioned that he was ready. 

Chey proceeded forthwith to mount the stairs, the prince lead- 
ing the way. One flight, two flights, three flights they ascended 
without a word, moving along bare halls, past office doors, until 
they came to the very top of the house. Here, lifting the lamp, 
which gave forth a strange fragrance, the prince illumined for 
his companion a narrow stairway that led to ascuttle in the roof. 

‘*Can you get it open 7?” he asked. 

‘*One moment,” said Van Halten, looking back down the 
stairs. ‘‘ I wonder if we could not hear them working ?”’ 

‘* Not out here in the hall. The sound would have to come 
from the Tolman building through the double wall, and then 
through the room they are digging into.” 

* You are right,” said Van Halten ; 


The younger man seemed to hesitate. 


‘* we go in 


“but we'll hear them 
soon enough.” Then he started for the scuttle. 

‘* Ive got it,” he said, loosening the hook. Lifting the cover- 
ing and passing through, they presently found themselves on the 





with your hands, quick !’ cried the prince.” 
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roof looking down upon the silent city, with the 
imposing tower of the Garden rising at their 
The 
night was clear, although there was no moon, 
and the air was delightful with the odors of the 


left, dimly marked against the starlit sky. 


new-born season. 

Moving cautiously, the two men advanced to 
the edge of the roof, where a low wall separated 
them from a precipitous descent overhanging 
the roof adjoining, which was some ten feet 
below their level. Peering 
down into the shadows, they 






























stood silent, giving keen ear for 
any sound below. 


a 


** PEERING DOWN INTO THE SHADOWS, 
THEY STOOD SILENT,’ 


“‘T hear nothing,” said the prince. 

‘¢ You will,” answered Van Halten, and even 
as he spoke he caught the prince’s arm and, put 
ting a finger to hislip, motioned for silence. At 
the same time there came from the neighboring 
roof a scraping, rattling sound, as if some one 
was emptying out a quantity of stones and bits 
of metal and spreading them on the tin roof. 
And looking intently they could make out the 
bent figure of a man. 

For some minutes these sounds persisted, and 
then the man disuppeared and there was silence 
once more. 

‘* He’s gone down for another load,” said Van 
Halten in alow tone. “ He’s emptying rubbish 
from the tunnel.” 

**Good,” said the prince ; 
ready.” 

Once more Van Halten hesitated, thinking of 


‘*oet the ladder 


a precious life in his keeping, but a glance at ~ 


his master’s face silenced him. Without further 
protest he unrolled a ladder of strong silken 
cords which he had brought wound around his 
waist, and, fastening one end securely, lowered 
it over the wall. Then, catching the swinging 
sides, he let himself down to the roof beneath. 
Kahlma came close behind hitn. 

** We will stand on either side of the hole,” 
whispered the prince, ‘and seize the fellow 
when his body is half emerged. See to it, thou, 
that he makes no sound.” 

Presently from below they heard a heavy 
tread ascending the stairs, and then the jangle 
of a coal-scuttle striking the steep ladder as the 
burglar struggled to the top with his burden. 
As his head came up the two men waited ready 
tospring. With a heavy breath the man lifted 
the loaded scuttle upon the roof and was on the 
point of stepping from the ladder when he was 
caught in a pair of iron arms, for the prince’s 
strength was prodigious, while Van Halten’s 
hands closed over his mouth like a seal. To tie 
the man, to stuff a cloth in his mouth and lay 
him on the roof, was the work of a few minutes. 

‘*No harm will come to you, my friend,” said 
the prince, ‘‘if you do what you're told. Hold 
the lamp here ; I would question him.” 

Van Halten did as directed, whereupon the 
prince, bending over his helpless adversary, 
said in a low tone: ‘‘ How many are there 
down below—two, three, four? Mind, I'll have 
no lies.” 

The burglar could not speak, but 
shook his head ‘‘ yes.” 

‘Which floor are they working on 


ond, third, fourth ?” 


at three 


the 


seC- 
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The burglar indicated that they were work- 
in-y on the second floor 
\re they tunneling through the wall ?” 

The burglar nodded ves 

* Are they armed /” 

Again the burglar nodded yes. 
that their prisoner 
secured, they descended into the house without 


Having seen was well 
more delay, walking in step so as to give the 
impression of one man coming, and rattling the 
coal-scuttle a little for appearance’s sake. Pres 
ently they came to an open door from which a 
dim light shone. Putting down the scuttle, the 
prince drew his revolver, as did Van Halten, 
and then the two advanced into the salon of 
Tolman’s famous photograph-gallery. Grouped 
at one side of the richly furnished room were 
three men, working by the light of a dark lan- 
tern at a gaping hole in the wall. One of them 
was on his kvees, busy with bar and mallet, 
while the others aided him. On the floor lay 
tool and weapons, ready. 

‘Up with your hands, quick cried the 
prince, lining two of the men with his revolver, 
while Van Halten covered the third. 

The surprise was complete ; no resistance was 
attempted, for the robbers’ case was hope- 
So confident had they been that the 


approaching footsteps were those of their 


less, 


companion that not one of them had turned 
his head until the prince’s words rang out. 
Then it was too late. 

“Stand there along the wall, hands over 
your heads. Now, Sadi, snap these on their 
wrists and take their weapons.” 

In a trice Van Halten had disarmed the 
men and secured them with handcuffs. The 
prince looked on, not 
over-pleased. 

“That 
easy,” he said; ‘I 
rather 
had a shot or 
Then turning to the 
“Now, 


he said, 


was too 
would have 
two.” 


burglars : 
gentlemen,” 
“sit down and we will 
talk things over.” 

At this one of the 
burglars ripped out a 
He 
was a sharp-featured 
man thirty, 
with shifty eves and 


string of oaths. 
about 


a cunning look. 

“Stop that, Oat- 
sey,” said the oldest 
burel+r of the three, a man about sixty, with a 
fine, white forehead and a long beard that gave 
him a venerable air. His companion seemed 
to recognize his authority, and with a sullen 
grumbling relapsed into silence. At this mo- 
ment the third burglar, a young fellow about 
twenty, and not bad-looking, made a dash for 
the door, but Van Halten was too quick for him. 

‘* Hold up, young man,” he said, looking along 
his leveled revolver. 

‘*Come back here, Pete,” said the old burglar, 
Never fight with 
Then turn 
‘* Now, sir, 
Ar 


** there’s no use getting shot. 
aman who’s got the drop on you.” 
ing to the prince he said, coolly : 
perhaps you will explain this intrusion. 
you an officer of the law ?” 

‘* No,” answered the prince, somewhat taken 
aback 

“Do you represent the owner of this prop 
erty ?” 

“e No ” 

** Then you have no more right here than we 
have.” 

‘*But I happen to have more might,” said 
Kahlma, ‘‘ and I propose to use it. Pll give you 
just five minutes to decide whether you will 
obey me and escape trouble, or will take your 
You see I can fix that 
his 


chances with the police. 
for you in a second;” and drawing from 
pocket a small silver whistle, tne prince took a 
few steps toward the window. 

‘No, no,” cried the old burglar, starting up ; 
‘don’t do that. Let me understand clearly 
what it is you want.” 

‘*T want you to answer my questions, that’s 
all, but I will This is not a time 
to discuss my motives ; it is sufficient that it 
what do 


have no lies. 


pleases me to study the ways of—er 
you call men of your profession ? 
plain burglars,” said the old 
‘**T dislike euphemisms ; they 
And are you going to give the 
information you seek to any other parties ?” 
**No;I want it only for myself—for my per- 
sonal amusement.” 
‘*Hfm, and do we go free afterward ?’ 
‘** You not only go free, but if you do as I bid 
and behave yourselves I promise each of you a 
I warn you, though, that 


‘* Burglars, sir ; 
man, cheerfully. 


show weakness. 


handsome reward. 
half of your five minutes are gone.” The prince 
glanced at his watch which he had laid on the 
table before him. 

‘**Come over here, boys,” said the old burglar, 
and presently the three were in earnest con- 
sultation, their leader reasoning with the other 
two, who seemed to be obstinate, 
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conditions, sir.” he said, 


‘We 
finally. 


accept your 
‘¢They’re very unusual, but we accept 
‘em. The but I 
showed ’em their mistake. Do you know what 


That you and your friend had 


boys here suspected you, 
they thought ? 
come in at the last minute to rob us of the prize 
we've been working for. That made the boys 
angry, but I told ‘em you were a gentleman. I 
claim to know a gentleman, and they believe 
me, and so it’s all right.” 

‘‘T’m glad to hear it,” said the prince. ‘* Let 
you look pale. 
I dare say burglars have bad nerves. There, 
I'll hold the bottle for you. You'd better take 
chairs and be comfortable.” 

He offered his flask to the old burglar and 
They all drank 
not 


me hand you some brandy, sir ; 


then passed it to the other two. 


with a relish, albeit their position was 


pleasant. 
‘** Thanks,” said the old man ; 
stimulants, but will make an exception in this 


‘*T seldom use 
case. And so you wish to study the ways of 


A grand subject, sir, and I 


burglars ? can 
probably tell you as much about it as any man 
alive. I may say,” he added, with a deprecatory 
glance about him, ‘‘ that what you see here is 
W ould 
This 


famous among burglars’ tools ; 


only a small affair—a mere side issue. 
you like me to explain these implements ? 
is a ‘jimmy,’ 
these are drills of various sizes, and this— 

‘*T think,” interrupted the prince, ‘‘ that you 
and your friends will be more at ease with your 
hands free, and there is no longer any danger. 
For one thing, you will be able to smoke these 
cigars.” 

With this he passed around a jeweled cigar- 
case, while Van Halten quickly took off the 
handcuffs he had but just put on. The two 
burglars exchanged looks of astonishment and 
sniffed at the Havanas. The otd burglar took 
everything as a matter of course. 

‘We appreciate your consideration, sir,” he 
said. ‘* Besides, you have the revolvers.” 

*T have something better than revolvers,” 
answered the prince. ‘‘Do you see this little 
I have only to touch it here and in ten 
The 
fumes act instantly upon those who do not 
Try it if you like.” 
the 
mingling of awe and admiration. 

‘* We will take your word for that,” said the 
** Personally, I am glad to know 


lamp ? 
seconds you will all be helpless as corpses. 


carry the antidote 


The burglars looked at lamp with a 


old burglar 
that some substitute has been found for chloro 
form, which is entirely unsuited to the burglar’s 
needs. Four times out <éf five your subject 
wakes up and fights. 

‘* Now, let’s see,” he went on ; ‘‘ what was I 
Ob, about the tools Well, that 
‘spreader’; we used it 


telling you ? 
heavy piece is called a 
the first night to force apart the bars on one 
Would you like to see 

here, Pete ; you and 


Th se 


of the back windows. 


how it works? Come 


Oatsey can show the gentleman. two 
curtain-poles will do.” 
Holding the poles upright on the floor as if 


they were window-bars, the burglars placed the 


‘THE BURGLARS PLACED THE ‘SPREADER’ IN POSITION.” 


‘*spreader” in position between them and dem- 
onstrated how by gradually turning the lever 
this formidable tool may be used to force 
apart iron bars of almost any strength, 
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‘How long have you been working on this 


tunnel 7’ asked Van Halten 
‘Only three nights, and we are nearly 
through. You see it’s an easy job.” 


* Weren't you afraid the photographer would 
find traces of your digging 7” 
The old 


question, 


nan seemed quite offended at this 
‘You 


experts ; Wwe 


that we are 
traces of our work 


must know, sir, 


never leave 
Every shovelful of bricks and mortar dug out 
of this wall was carried up to the top of the 
house and spread on the roof, where no one 
for it. Then, as tothe wall, 


We'll fix it for you 


would ever look 
that was an easy matter. 
now if you like.” 

At a word ot assent from the prince two of 
the burglars lifted from the floor a square piece 
cut from the paneling and screwed it quickly 
into the wood-work so as to cover the entrance 
to the 
into its place a tapestry hanging, 
had restored the wall to its usual condition 

*“* And now,” on the old 
understand about the tunnel V'll go back to the 


tunnel. Then they dropped over this 


and presently 
went 


man, ‘if you 


tools we use. This is the ‘ drag.’ which is- 


** Frankly, sir,” broke in the prince, ** you in- 
terest me more than your tools. I had always 
pictured burglars as coarse, brutish fellows, 
whereas I find you a man of intelligence and 
apparent refinement ; in short 

** In short, a gentleman,” put in the burglar, 
evidently pleased, 


I must 


* You are quite correct, but 
the notion that all 


The profession 1s com- 


warh you against 
burglars are gentlemen. 
ing up year by year, but it is still far from 
what it should 


be. For instance, take my as 


sociates here. This one,” pointing to the man 
with the cunning face, 
that I call * Pete.’ 


you see, just as they are ordinary types 


‘I call ‘ Oatsey,’ and 
one Very ordinary names, 
But 
they always call me ‘ Mr. James,’ and no mat 
ter what happens, they are careful to put on the 
‘Mr.’ 
to my superiority, and if one of them should 


That is the unconscious tribute they pay 
ever address me as ‘ Jimmie’ or even as ‘ James,’ 
L should feel that I had lost caste.” 

I don’t see how a man of your intelligence 
ever got into this profession,” said Van Halten. 
that 
causes leading men to adopt a life of crime. ! 
can tell you about that. 


* That is a good point ; brings us to the 
Some are born into 
; they are natural 
He can’t 
can you, Oatsey / 


it by hereditary influences 
thieves, like Oatsey, there, remem 
ber when he began to steal, 
If Oatsey was alone on a desert island he'd 
steal shell-fish from himself just to keep in prac 
there drift into 
crime as Pete did. Pete is bright and weak and 


tice. Then are others who 
lazy; he might have been anything from a rag 
picker up to an archbishop, according to cir- 
cumstances, only he would have been a poor 
rag-picker because he hates work. There are 
thousands like him.” 

Oatsey and Pete listened to this analysis of 
their with 
They were evidently proud of ‘*‘ Mr, James.” 


characters grins of satisfaction. 
those who become criminals 
with the full approval of 
their They re 


gard all men as wolves, 


‘ Last of all are 
reason. 


and all kinds of business as 
merely so many schemes 
for wholesale plundering 
Therefore burglary in 
their eyes is no worse than 
anything else, while they 
rather respect burglars 
for throwing off the mask 
Such 


bring into their criminal 


of hypocrisy. men 
pursuits the same quali 
ties that have earned them 
success in other lines 

energy, organization, and 
They 


inevitably become leaders, 


knowledge of men. 


stars among those who are 
sO hopelessly their infe 
They commit the 
and 


riors 
treat successful 
crimes, and they are sel 
dom captured. I belong 
” Hesaid this 
with unmistakable pride, 
and then added ; “If you 
dlon’t r, Pl try 
that brandy again.” 
‘You say you took up 
this life with the approval 


to this class. 


mind, s 


of your reason ?” said Van 


Halten ; 
the approval of your con 


‘*but how ‘about 


science? How about re 
morse ¢” 
At this the old man’s 


animation increased and 
he began to emphasize bis 
words with gestures, 

* This talk about re 
morse,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ is mostly nonsense. Re- 
morse is what a sinner feels when he is found 
out, Sin without unpleasant consequences rare- 
ly causes remorse, and never amoug professional 
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criminals. Take it even among gentlemen in 
other walks. When do they feel remorse for 
gambling or betting on races? When they have 
When do they féel re 
morse for getting drunk? Whenthey have dis- 


lost not otherwise 


graced themselves—not when they have merely 
had a jolly time. Do you think they feel re- 
morse When they misappropriate funds, or cheat 
at cards, or steal somebody's wife, unless they 
suffer from exposure or scandal ¢ Certainly not. 
But I am running on in a most unconscionable 
way; you see, you have got me on one of my 
hobbies.” 

**On the contrary, what you say is vastly in- 
teresting,” said the prince. *‘‘ | have met many 
kinds of men in my travels, but never a philoso 
pher who devoted himself to crime because he 
believed in it. But, tell me, doesn’t the thought 
of prison disturb you ¢” 

** Prison, sir,” said the old burglar, ‘‘ is one of 
the risks of our calling, and we insure ourselves 
against it, just as a business man does against 
fire. Before starting on a case we always have 
our fall money ready 

‘* Fall money ¢’ queried Van Halten 

‘De tall money’s what ye use to make a 
sneak wid when ye get pinched,” explained 
Pete, growing loquacious. 

| really must apologize, gentlemen,” said 
“Mr. James,” ** for Pete’s slovenly talk. I have 
told him again and again that tough andslangy 
expressions never made a good burglar and 
never will, but he forgets. That, by the way, 
is why I never had much respect for detectives ; 
they use such shockingly bad English 

‘**What Pete meant to say just now was that 
a certain sum is always put aside at the start, 
to be used for lawyers’ fees, and for conciliat 
ing sheriffs, jailers, keepers. It’s astonishing 
what a few thousand dollars will do to keep a 
man out of jail. In the present case, for in- 
stance, even if you were to break your word 
and hand us over co the police, the chances are 
we'd get off scot free.” 

“Why, have you put up so much money ?” 

‘“*We haven’t put up a dollar ourselves, but 
the man—oh, by the way, did you see a manu on 
the roof ¢” 

“Yes ; he’s up there now—tied.” 

his news made a sensation among the burg- 
lars. ‘* Giblets is pinched, Oatsey,” cried Pete, 
in great delight. 

“The man he calls ‘Giblets’ is our leader ; 
he deposited five thousand dollars for us in safe 
hands before we undertook this job.” 

‘**How can he be your leader and do such 
drudgery work ?¢” 

‘* Dat’s because he ain’t no reg’lar burglar ; 
he does de best he can,” said Pete 

‘ Not a regular burglar and yet your leader ?”’ 
exclaimed the prince. 

** Certainly,” said ** Mr. James,” ‘* because he 
puts wp the money. You see, sir, our business 
isn’t run as it used to be ; lots of men go into it 
now for a speculation when they think they’ve 
got a good thing, just as they speculate in 
wheat without knowing anything about farm- 
ing. This man happened to know there was 
money in the safe, next door, and hired us to do 
the job. We get just the same, anyway, and he 
taxes his chances on the safe.” 

** Don’t you know what kind of a man he is ?” 

The old burglar shook his head. 
square enough ; he put up the stuff all right, 


‘1 guess he’s 


but we never saw him before two weeks ago. 
And, for that matter, even now we dou’t know 
what he looks like, for he wears a disguise.” 

“Strange,” said the prince to Van Halten ; 
**we must look into this.” Then, after a mo 
ment’s reflection, he went to a window facing on 
the street and whistled softly. 

** Don’t be alarmed,” he said ; ‘‘ lam merely 
summoning a man in my service who will look 
after you for a time. How long will it take 
you to finish this tunnel ?” 

** There is only a little lath and plaster to go 
through, sir. We can have it open ina half- 
hour.” 

** Well, go ahead quickly; | want to see how 
And then he added, as 
the man from below entered the room ; ** Look 


you work on a safe.” 


after my friends, here, William, while they dig 
through this wall. When they have finished 
let me know. Now, Sadi, we will have a closer 
view of this gentleman burglar on the roof.” 

Making their way again to the top of the 
house Where their captive was lying, they scru 
tinized him closely. While his clothes had been 
put on carelessly, they were evidently of good 
cut, and his hands were soft ati white. Loos- 
ing his bonds, they tried to put confidence in him 
and pressed him with questious, but to no avail. 
His answers were curt, bis manner sullen. 

‘It seems to me | have heard that voice be 
fore,” said the prince ; and then, bending nearer 
to the man, he saw that his hair and beard were 
indeed false, although cleverly put on. 

**T thought your eyes were too blue for such 
dark hair,” said Kahlma, stripping off the pris 
oner’s disguise ; and then, starting back, he ex- 
claimed ; “It’s Baron Rheinbaum, alias Count 
La Brie !” 

Then, burriedly, the prince related to Van 


LESLIE’s 


Halten how he had met this man only a few 
evenings before at a reception, where he had 
been dancing attendance upon one of the love- 
liest women in New York, a recognized society 
leader. 

‘*So you have added burglary to your other 
accomplishments, baron ¢” 

The man said nothing 

‘* It’s a pity we can’t take your picture in this 
professional costum » and show it to some of the 
ladies you honor with your company.” 

The man was still silent. 

‘| fancy you'll have plenty to say, baron, be- 
fore we have done with you. You can run over 
your adventures since that little affair at Hom- 
burg.” 

‘* Ah, what is this ?’ he said, noticing a fine 
gold chain about the baron’s neck beneath the 
shirt. ‘* | warrant there is some choice bit of 
romance connected with this trinket. Let me 
see. The love affairs of a burglar nobleman 
ought to have a special interest.” 

With this he tried to pull out the chain, but 
the man struggled fiercely 

** Do with me what you will,” he cried, *‘ but 
do not touch that chain.” 

This only aroused more keenly the prince’s 
curiosity, and presently, by sheer force, he 
gained possession of the chain, which was found 
to support a silken bag holding some papers, 
Embroidered on this was a coat-of-arms and a 
letter ** R.” 

‘Let us see what he keeps in his pretty bag,” 
said the prince, and drew forth several letters 

anda woman's photograph. 

** Kor God’s sake '” cried the burglar, writh- 
ing and moaning, ‘‘do not read those letters. 
Destroy them if you will; do anything to me ; 
send me to prison, but do not read those letters.” 

‘* Keep the fellow quiet,” said the prince, and 
proceeded in a leisurely way to glance over the 
pages, Which were in a woman’s handwriting, 
and plainly written by a person of refinement. 

‘*T fear he has succeeded all too well in his in 
fernal schemes,” and then, as he turned to the 
signature: ‘‘ By my father’s crown, they are 
her letters, and this is her picture, signed in her 
own hand, and fondly. Now I know that my 
presentiment was true. Scoundrel, dog, you 
have done sad mischief here, and you shall 
suffer for it.” 

During the reading a whistle had sounded 
from below, but the prince had not heard it, so 
deep was he in his indignation. 

‘*They must have finished the tunnel, your 
Highness,” said Van Halten as the whistle 
came again ; ‘‘ there is the signal.” 

‘‘Very well,” said the prince. ‘‘ We will go 
down, but first bind this fellow again. I would 
not lose him for a ton of ivory. Stay; we will 
take him with us He can lie in the studio 
while we watch them blow the safe.” 

(70 be continued.) 


The New York 
Nominations. 


THE nomination of Hon. Frank 8. Black as 
the Republican candidate for Governor of New 
York was a genuine surprise to a great major- 
ity of the people. It seemed almost certain at 
the outset of the convention that its choice 
would fall in another direction, It became ap- 
parent, however, to the party leaders that 
either one of the selections which seemed the 
more probable would be likely to alienate the 
support of a very large body of Republicans ; 
and as the outcome of this condition new forces 
asserted themselves, and Mr. Black was chosen 
as best representing the principles of that ele- 
ment of the convention which, while in sym- 
pathy with the so-called machine, was hardly 
prepared to slap in the face the opponents of 
the dominant organization. Mr. Black is not 
altogether unknown to our politics. His par- 
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#cipation ‘an tue movement for the overthrow 


of the desperate gang of bullies who had so long 
made a travesty of elections in the city of Troy, 
and especially his effort to bring to justice the 
murderers of Robert Ross; the young Repub- 
livan watcher at the polls who was slain while 
in the performance of his duty; had brought 
him into conspicuous notice. There is no doubt 
at all that it was largely due to his efforts that 
certain amendments were made in our election 
laws which are calculated to put an end to the 
frauds which so long prevailed in our populous 
communities. The blank-ballot law of 1895 was 
one of the results of the agitation which was 
begun at Troy and vigorously prosecuted 
throughout the State. 

Mr. Black is a member of the present Con- 


gress, having been elected in 1894. He is a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, having made 
his way by hard work and great self-denial He 
is now in the forty-fourth year of hisage. Those 
who know him best believe that he will bring to 
the discharge of the duties of the office to whith 





TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF. 
Photograph by Davis & Sanford, New York. 


he is certain to be elected genuine conscien- 
tiousness of purpose, with an intellectual equip- 
ment adequate to their creditable performance. 

It is to be regretted that in his speech accept- 
ing the temporary chairmanship of the conven- 
tion, Mr. Black permitted himself to indulge in 
wholesale denunciation of Democrats, failing 
altogether to recognize the fidelity to con- 
science of thousands in that party’ who now 
refuse to follow the free-silver delusion. His 
remarks in this connection were in singular and 
by no means creditable contrast with those of 
the brilliant young Governor of New Jersey, 
when, in addressing the Republican State Con- 
vention, he ‘‘ welcomed the alliance and friend- 
liness of these honest and honorable Democratic 
citizens,” applauding their patriotic spirit as 
deserving of all praise. In times like these, 
any public man who by raising partisan shib- 
boleths seeks to accentuate divisions among 
those who agree on the main question is guilty, 
to say the least, of a grave impropriety. 

Mr. Timothy L. Woodruff, the nominee for 
Lieutenant-Governor, is comparatively a young 
man, being thirty-eight years of age. Heisa 
graduate of Yale University and a fair repre- 
sentative of the educated class in political life. 
He has been prominent in the polities of Kings 
County, and has a large following among the 
younger Republicans of the city. His business 
connections are large, and he is identified with 
many social, charitable, and religious institu- 
tions of the city. His nomination has given 
great satisfaction in Brooklyn, and it may be 
regarded as a fortunate one for the party, 
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THE ARMORED CRUISER * BROOKLYN.” 


The cruiser Brooklyn has proved herself to 


be the fastest vessel of her class in the world. 


In her recent trial trip, covering a continuous run of eighty-three knots, she maintained an aver 
age speed of 21,92 knots an hour, and showed, in a run of seven knots, that she is capable of still 


greater speed by making an average of 22.9 knots, 
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People Talked About. 


=THERE are few more interesting men in 
Brooklyn than ex- Mayor John W. Hunter, who 
will be eighty-nine years old this fall. He has 
seen the City of Churches, as it is miscalled; 
grow from a big village to its present vast pro- 
portions, and he still maintains the keenest 
interest in municipal affairs. Mr, Hunter has 
twice suffered from strokes of paralysis, and is 
attended by a body-servant when he goes about; 
but mentally he is as active as in his prime, 

-Senator James K. Jones; ‘‘ Jones of Arkan- 
sas,” who is directing the Democratic canipaigt, 
is the son of a Tennessee planter, and he was as 
familiar with blooded stock when a boy as he is 
now with the intricacies of tariff schedules. He 
was an Arkansas cavalryman in the war, and 
when hostilities were over he went back to @ 
planter’s life and then into politics. Senatof 
Jones has the old-time Southern gentleman’s 
liking for the Latin classics, and is familiar 
with some of the more generally read authors 
of antiquity. Experience on the battle-field and 
in the rougher relations of men has made him 
devoid of fear. His friends know him as a 
fighter. 

A correspondent who has interviewed James 
Lane Allen, the Kentucky novelist, says that‘: A 
Kentucky Cardinal” is the author’s favorite 
story. Itis certainly the favorite story of his 
readers, and though it has seen several seasons 
there has never been a year since its publication 
when so many copies of it were visible on hotel 
piazzas in the country and at the seashore as 
this. Mr. Allen is held in high repute both in 
cincinnati, his home, and in Kentucky. His 
career, as he first marked it out, was to be that 
of a quiet man of letters—a professor of philos- 
ophy—but he found literature more to his taste 
and aptitude. He had the usual experience of 
successful authors in having his first romances 
returned forthwith from the publishing houses 
to which he sent them. 

=A brief announcement in the London Chron- 
icle of the fact that ‘*‘ Rev, Amory Bradford, 
D.D,, of Montclair, U. 8. A., will preach at 
Kensington Congregational Church” reminds 
American visitors in London of this American 
pastor’s great popularity in England, which he 
visits almost every summer, and where his ser- 
mons have attracted wide notice in the press. 
Dr. Bradford has been pastor for many years of 
the Congregational Church in Montclair, New 
Jersey, where he is, in both the literal and the 
metaphorical sense of the term, the leading citi- 
zen. As a pulpit orator he long ago attained 
exceptionally bigh rank. Dr. Bradford was one 
of the commissioners sent by the Congregational 
Church to Japan to inquire into the missionary 
work and the best methods of prosecuting it ef- 
fectively, and his report is one of the most val- 
uable contributions yet made to the literature 
on this subject. He is a regular contributor to 
several of our leading journals, always writing 
entertainingly concerning the moral and socio- 
logical problems of the day. 
=In the selection of Hon. David R. Francis, 
of Missouri, as Secretary of the Interior, in 
place of Hoke 
Smith, who has 
resigned to fol- 
low the free- 
silver flag, 
President 
Cleveland has 
/ given a recog- 
nition to real 
merit. Goy- 
ernor Francis 
is aman of rec- 
| ognized ability 
HON, DAVID R. FRANCIS. and of high 
character, and 
is in thorough sympathy with the sound-money 
sentiment, as well as with all the tendencies 
toward reform of the better portion of his 
party. There is no doubt at all that he will 
discharge the duties of his office with credit to 
himself and to the government. 
=In calling attention to the fact that by the 
death of Professor J. D. Whitney, the geologist, 
Professor Francis J. Child becomes the doyen 
of Harvard instructors, a Boston journal says 
that ‘it will be a sad day for Harvard College 
when Professor Child’s quaint figure is no longer 
seen plodding between Harvard and Sever halls 
and his residence on Kirkland Street.” It might 
be added that no American instructor’s death 
would be so sincerely deplored by so large a 
circle of college alumni as Professor Child's, 
His rare combination of accurate scholarship 
and kindliness of heart has made him univers- 
ally beloved, most of all, probably, by the chil- 
dren of Cambridge, who could be seen trooping 
about him at times for a trip into the woods to 
hear weird tales of folk-lore and of plant-lore 
The very sight of his short, ‘‘stubby” figure 
and curly head arouses affection. Professor 
Child is the greatest living authority on British 
ballads, and he ranks high for scholarship in 
England. Oxford tried in vain to secure him 
many years ago, 
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GOVERNMENT AND CHINESE OFFICIALS GOING ON BOARD THE ‘ST. LOUIS” TO WELCOME THE VISITOR AND HIS ESCORT PASSING DOWN FIFTH AVENUE AFTER 
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The New Mrs. Lease. 


Mrs. Mary EvizapetH LEASE, the Populist 
orator and Kansas ‘‘ Joan of Arc,” has been in 
New York, the ‘‘ enemy’s country,” and at the 
time of this publication has probably gone 
away. She has been in New York before, but 
that was before the days of Bryan as a national 
figure, and before she became a leading Popo- 
cratic campaigner. She used to be one of those 
clever Western women speakers whose words 
of burning eloquence sometimes scorched the 
prairies ; now she is Mrs. Lease of all the Unit- 
ed States, one of the chief orators of the new- 
born Democratic party, and her thunderous 
words of scorn and invective are to help to 
overthrow certain established institutions of 
her country, especially those on which the pres 
ent system of finance is founded. 

While in New York, Mrs. Lease spoke at a 
large mass meeting in Cooper Union, attended 
the Bryan notification ceremonies in Madison 
Square Garden, was interviewed repeatedly, 
went shopping, saw some of the sights, met 
many persons of more or less note, and neglect 
ed no opportunity to sow the seeds of free-silver 
propaganda. 

One need talk with Mrs. Lease only ten min 
utes to observe certain things : She is self -conti- 
dent, and also thoroughly impressed with her- 
self. She enjoys the fire of hot opposition. 
She ‘‘ poses” even in private conversation, and 
uses platform ‘‘ tricks ” in ordinary speech. She 
likes to seem to be absolutely frank, but is most 
adroit in steering an interviewer away from 
shoals where she may get grounded. Her self 
satisfaction approaches positive vanity, to 
which, so it seems to the casual observer, the 
cause for which she battles is subordinate and 
a most delightful background. Mrs. Lease is 
earnest, absolutely fearless, but uppermost in 
all her thoughts and deeds seems to be Mrs. 
Lease, and after that her cause. All that has 
been written of late about her excellent taste 
for dress is true. Her tall, superb figure is fine- 
ly gowned. She carries her head high, she 
strides rather than walks, and she wears her 
gowns with an air of defiance to any critical 
eye, especially if that eye belongs to a hostile- 
minded woman. Mrs 
esque. She certainly has what might be calle 
a “distinguished” air. One can get a charac- 
ter glimpse of her, possibly, when she says, as 
she did to me the other day: 

*“T don’t know why the newspapers have just 
discovered that I dress well. I dress as I have 
always tried to dress. Thereis nochange. It 
is nothing new, and (dropping her voice to a 
natural, conversational tone) I don’t mind tell- 
ing you that I can wear a calico dress with just 
as much grace as a silk one.” 

There you have Mrs. Lease personally. Mrs. 
Lease politically is practically a new factor this 
year. She is going to talk for Bryan and silver 
in a torrent of words from now until election 
day, and yet, according to her own words, she 
takes ‘*‘ very little stock in this silver business.” 
That is because Mrs. Lease really believes in 
fiat money, and she is determined to make all 


Lease is almost statu- 


creation believe in it, too. 
I shall not give any formal interview with 


her. That has been done time and again by 
others. She talks just as all other free-silver 


agitators talk. In the manner of her talk she 
is different. With no intention of manifesting 
even a suggestion of disrespect, [ can liken her 
best and most truly to a Kansas cyclone rather 
than to Joan of Arc. When she talks you can 
no more stop her than you can one of the West- 
ern prairie wind-storms. When she comes toa 
stop of her own accord, then you may begin to 
ask a question or two, but unless you are thor- 
oughly well grounded in details, you and your 
argument will be pulverized in a puff, and the 
wreckage will resemble that which is left after 
a Kansas cyclone has dashed through a settle- 
ment. Gold followers believe that her theories 
would wreck the country as a cyclone does a 
town. 

But, be it known that when Mrs. Lease talks 
she talks not only by the book, but by several 
books. When she makes a statement that needs 
backing she can give, off-hand, the section, 
clause, paragraph, and line of the Constitution; 
she can quote by the paragraph from this or 
that Supreme Court decision ; 
what this or that man said in the United States 
Senate thirty, forty, fifty years ago; she can 
tell you what this or that authority on money 
declared in one year and also ten years before ; 
she can sneer at British ideas and make you 
feel as if you had had a sunstroke and were also 
« traitor as she tells you what a great country 
this is, and how ashamed you ought to be that 
it is really not independent of ‘‘ any nation on 
earth,” after all that our forefathers fought, 
bled, and died for. So, if you have only a few 
fundamental and even correct notions about 
the gold side of this money question—all that is 
necessary for any ordinary and intelligent man 
to have—you had better keep away from Mrs. 
Lease, for she will throw you by a simple twist 
of her thumb—or perhaps I had better say twist 


t 


she can repeat 


LESLIE’S 


of her tongtie. The more opposition you make, 
the more she enjoys throwing you down. She 
revels in a fight, and you understand why when 
she says : 

‘*Thank God, I belong to a minority party, 
so far as I have a party. I have always be- 
longed to the minority party, and, please God, I 
always shall.” 

‘* What are you going to do if silver wins in 
this election ?” you ask. 

‘**Oh, I suppose I shall turn in and fight the 
silverites so as to convert them to greenback- 
ism.” 

Then Mrs. Lease makes this surprising state- 
ment, for one who is going to speak for silver 
and Bryan, after you have asked her how she is 
ever going to get six hundred million dollars in 
silver coined in mints of limited capacity for 
many years after the gold to that amount has 
been driven out of circulation ; 

** Really, | don’t take much stock in this silver 
business \t the most it can bring only a little 
relief. It may increase the per-capita circula 
tion two dollars and a half, but that will amount 
to little. What is greenbacks—tiat 
money 

‘‘ Tf we make Americans take such money, 


we want 


how are we going to pay foreign debts ” 

‘* Make other nations take it, too.” 

‘* But suppose they won't ?” 

‘* Let them take that or nothing.” 

‘* How about paying the interest on millions 
upon millions of English money invested here, 
and without which investment perhaps we 
should not have railroads out in Kansas at this 
time ¢” 

Don’t pay another dollar.’ 

“We've 
times over,” puts in a friend of Mrs, Lease, 


already paid those things several 
standing by. 

‘* Don’t pay another dollar,’ Mrs. 
Lease, dramatically, and just as you get ready 
to ask her if this is not repudiation, and also if 


” repeats 


aman who has rented a house for a long time 
should not, according to her programme, refuse 
to pay rent after he has paid the value of the 
property to the landlord once, she shunts the con- 
versation aside, and you wonder exactly what 
her moral code is. You are finally convinced 
that it is distinctively feminine when you re- 
turn to the attack in these words : 

‘* Mrs. Lease, suppose you borrowed one thou- 
sand dollars from me at the present time. It 
would be on a gold basis, of course. Do you 
think it would be fair to pay it next year ona 
silver basis, values remaining as they are ap- 
proximately ?” 

‘* Well (her voice now in confidential tones), 
in all this talk about paying debts in silver, of 
that 
is, from man to man ; we have reference to the 


course we don’t mean personal obligations 


government bonds.” 

You are again wondering about her moral 
code when she strikes in with a ringing voice 
and a sweeping gesture : 

‘* We simply demand that the money of pay- 
ment shall be the same as the money of obliga- 
tion.” 

When you assent to that and ask herif the 
average length of the time of indebtedness out 


‘ West is not less than four or five years, and if 


the money of payment and obligation, there- 
fore, ought not to be gold, according to her own 
statement, she shunts the conversation away 
and you are confirmed in your opinion that her 
economics, like that of most of the silverites, 
seems to be based on the idea of envy—on the 
desire of those who have not to secure the sub- 
stance of those whe have. She shunts the con 
versation by telling you that she never speaks 
without stage-fright. that she never knows ex- 
actly how she is to begin, that really she does 
not enjoy speaking, but that there is great satis- 
faction in obtaining mastery and holding con- 
trol of an You are not 
surprised at this time to hear her say: 
absolutely devoid of the 
And you remark to yourself what a 


intelligent audience. 
-T am sense of 
humor.” 
pity it is, for how much more interesting would 
this already interesting woman be. 

Mrs. Lease truly is very much of a woman. 
FRANKLIN MATTHEWS. 


The Shuttlecock Cry of the Heart. 


We wish to come back with as fervid desire 
As ever we wish to depart ; 
‘**] want to go somewhere,” "| want to get back,”’ 


Are the shuttlecock cries of the heart 
When the high tide of summer.breaks over the year 


We would float on its flowery 
Till it leaves us adrift on the pine-covered hills, 


crest 


Or the buttercup valleys of rest 


But the sad winds of autumn, like wandering cries, 
Seem the voices of spirits that roam, 
And they echo our thoughts through the deepening 
skies. 
Our longing and hunger for home 


And blesséd are they who return to their homes 
As blesséd as they who depart : 
‘*] want to go somewhere,” ** 1 want to get back,”’ 
Are the shuttiecock cries of the heart. 
Sam Wa tTer Foss. 


WEEKLY. 
What Astrology Says. 


HOROSCOPES OF MCKINLEY 
COMPARED 


THE AND BRYAN 


ASTROLOGY in its is infinite, but 
necessarily dependent upon the finite judgment 
of man to properly interpret its meaning ; and 
therefore fallible, the 
to Therefore, 
never bet money on an astrologer’s prediction ; 
he may be mistaken in some vital point—over- 
On the two following horo- 
scopes I have given a thoroughly impartial 
reading, sparing neither side. I may add, in 
justification of myself, that I am no politician, 
have no political ambitions, have no political 
I offer this article to the public, 


essence 


as man is but human, 


best astrologer is liable err 


looked, perhaps. 


preference, 
the same as in the past, based purely on as 
trology and its rules, merely as a literary con 
tribution, and with no thought of ** making 
votes,” but with a curious feeling of ‘‘ | wonder 
how it will result.” 

In March, 1895, 
“An Astrological Prediction on 
the Outcome of President Cleve 
land’s Term of Office, 18935-1897.” 
This article was duly copyrighted 
March 17th, 1893. It was pub 
lished in the ot 
Massachusetts, September, 1894. 
The ot 
that article was as follows : 

* The indications point to an 


I wrote an article entitled 


320 P 


lrend, Boston, 


concluding paragraph 


entirely new party, the forma 
tion of new principles, new men 
and new ideas, which will lead to 
the relegation of the Democratic 
party to the black forest of ob- 


M 


6 09 Noon mark 
+9.11 


SerreMBer 10, 1896. 


fortunate position for the welfare of the people 
She is also applying to a sextile aspect with 
of in a direct 
bears startling testimony to the 
Senator Thurston 
McKinley : 
Therefore, 


Jupiter, ** lord” the campaign, 
manner, and 
first words uttered by 
the 


the year of the people 


very 


in seconding nomination of 
‘“*This is 
the people are for him. 

afflicted 


Saturn from the house of his friends, and this 


However, Jupiter is seriously by 
denotes that some old friends are likely to turn 
traitors. Major McKinley should be careful ot 
his lieutenants ; treachery will soon show itselt 
There will also be trouble the 


which will be spent with lavish hand 


money, 
But the 
beneficent aspect of Venus to the ruler of his 


about 


house of friends seems to indicate that treachery 


will avail naught Mars shows that the ** end 


of the matter is free from affliction and strong 


Hence, no matter how strony and close the 
tight, if Major McKinley lives he will be the 
next President 

W. J. Bryan was nominated at precisely 3:20 

} , Siderial time 7.16 

+ Past noon 5 20 

) ( 10.3 

July loth, 1S06 


















livion. The Cleveland ad:mninis : ‘ ~~ 
tration enters with a blaze of etc c/ » 
glory and a blare of trumpets, a. ,¢9 oa og 
but will depart under a cloud of HZ A 
sinister conditions, and at that 7 Ox a 
eventful time the following pre ae 
diction will be fulfilled: The hry 
Democratic party will fail to /* 
elect its candidate in 1896 if it 4 
places one in the field.” — See rs / 
Arena, September , IN. ond ee 
* Now Jove, his aged sire to Styx had qb 
hurled, 
And waves his sceptre o’er a subject 
world.’ — Ovid 
614P.M ) ( Siderial time 5 49 rp. M., July 10th, i896. At that 
6.00 noon mark + Past noon 6 14 moment the fixed evil sign 
+1214 12.08 Scorpio, which Mars rules, was 
June 18th, 1896 rising. This is ominous to start 
with. Scorpio is a portentous 











Chairman Thurston announced that Major 
McKinley was the nominee of the convention at 


At that mo- 
Sagittarius 


6:14 P. M. exact, June 18th, 1896, 
celestial humane 
Jupiter, the greatest 


ment the sign, 
(the archer) was rising. 
planet in our solar system, is the *‘ lord” or 
ruler of that sign, and is therefore his ruling 
planet throughout this campaign. Jupiter is 
posited in the royal sign (Leo the lion), the 
house of the sun. Leo is a positive and fixed 
sign of preference and power, and is symbolical 
of a “‘great person” or “ruler.” Venus, the 
chaste and beautiful Venus, rules the tenth 
house, or house of honor, and personifies the 
**place” or position he is seeking. Venus is 
placed in a scientific humane sign in a cardinal 
house, and denotes that intelligence above the 
ordinary is required to fill if acceptably, and 
even if | did not know, [ should state 
Venus is applying to a conjunction of the sun, 


ruler of all high and exalted places, such as 


SO, 


empires, kingdoms, republics, etc. These are 
all favorable testimonies. 
“free” from all malignant of the 
evil planets, Uranus, Saturn, The 


moon, Which bears rule over the general public, 


These planets are 
influences 
or Mars. 
is elevated above all the other planets, free 
from all adverse influence, and is strongly situ 
ated in the house of honor, which is held to be 
the precursor of great good to the common 


people or the people at large, This is the most 





sign of evil and is very malicious, 


denoting treachery, hypocrisy, 


and deceit. The sign Scorpio is 
the most evil sign of the twelve 
constellations, and in this case is 
even more so by the presence of 
the malignant Uranus on the as 
cendant. Jacob, when blessing 
his twelve sons, assigns Scorpio to 
** Dan shall 
an ad 
biteth the 


so that his rider shall 


Dan in these terms : 
he a serpent by the way, 
der in the path, that 
horse heels, 
fall 
17.) 


acelestial map and observe where 


backward.” (Genesis xlix., 


To explain this, glance at 


s located 


Sagittarius Scorpio 
you will find directly to the right 
Anciently, Sagittarius occupied 
the point of the autumnal equi 
nox (now occupied by Libra), 
and denoted the last of the sum 
that is, it 


earth 


months ; was 
the the 
summer was about closed, but by the precession 


mer 

above when 
of the equinoxes, which amount to about fifty 
fell 
and as the sun enters Sagittarius, Scorpio sets 


seconds per vear, it finally backward,” 


first, the summer season has ended, and, met 
aphorically, Scorpio * bit the horse heels,” so 
that his rider —‘* the sun ”—falls backward : 
that is,‘ falls” from the summer into the win 


Of course it does no wood to 


ter hemisphere. 
Scorpio, for he, poor fellow, is in the 
boat, but for this 


always enjoyed an unenviable reputation, 1 


salle 
piece of treachery he has 
have made this digression merely to show a text 
the to 


prove that these things are often veiled in sub 


in Bible in an astrological sense, and 
limest allegory. 

Mars, the red god of war, is ruler. Mars is 
cadent and out of all dignity, like a man thrown 
out of house and home, An evil testimony, he 
is disposed of by the ruler of the house of bis 
Mars 
licious Saturn, and cold comfort 
Saturn afflicts the 


foes, from the evil house of 


enemies is sadly afflicted by the ma 
receives but 
from Jupiter him from 
house of his secret 
sorrow and trouble, disaster and defeat Jupi 
ter, of wealth the 


wealth of the nation, is afflicted by the evil 


who rules his house and 


rays of Saturn and Uranus Uranus, the odd, 
peculiar, magnetic power, is rising in trine to 
the sun, moon, and Venus, and is the only testi- 
mony in the horoscope for success; but as neither 


OG 


SePTEMBER 1 I: 


rules the house of honor, the testimony cannot 
This 


sonal popularity, etc 


merely Conotes er 
, but 


evil and retrograde on the ascendant, therefore 


be admitted pel 


Uranus is decidedly 
this campaign will develop some startling and 
remarkable conditions, political surprises, and 
unheard-of complications which will be disas 
Mark this well. 

In McKinley’s horoscope the fair moon was 
the 
all astrologers to pre-signitfy 


trous to Mr. Bryan. 


located in house of ‘* honor,” and this is 


held by ** good 
times.” In Bryan’s horoscope she is placed in 
iu evil portion of the horoscope, and indicates 
the reverse. In Bryan’s horoscope Jupiter 
shows the ‘‘erd of the matter,” and is situated 
in the house of ‘‘ commerce,” badly afflicted by 
Sacurn and Uranus. This seems to signify that 
1 commercial will defeat him. 
Let us hold our judgment in abeyance. Wait 


and watch, JULIUS ERICKSON. 


combination 





MANAGERS and actors both are wondering 
whether this will be a 


good theatrical year. 
Presidential years, as a rule, are disastrous, the 
public meetings, torch -light processions, and 
veneral financial disturbance interfering seri 
ously with the theatres. Some managers also 
consider that the advent and growing popular 
ity of the bicycle has done much harm to the 
theatre. Other managers, however, laugh to 
scorn these alleged reasons for poor receipts. 
‘*My experience,” said Charles Frohman, re 
cently, to the writer, ‘‘has been that I can al 
ways make money with a good play and always 


lose money with a bad play. I do not be 
lieve that external conditions have anything to 
do with the prosperity of the theatre. The 


remedy is in the theatre itself.” This sounds 
like horse-sense, but the hard times certainly 
affect the actors 


terprises are forming. 


Capital is shy and fewer en- 
Consequently, positions 
are scarcer and salaries cheaper. This year the 
actors are getting only half the salaries they 
are 
Rialto in 


last season, and there more 
the 


quest of “a part” than in any veriod of its 


commanded 
hungry - looking Thespians on 


history. 


——— 


tichard III.” 
and **The Merchant of Venice” are announced 
aus new features of Mr. Mansfield’s répertoire 
The authorship of the first-named 


‘* Cagliostro” and revivals of ‘‘ 


this season. 
play is shrouded in mystery, but it is gener- 
ully believed that it is a dramatic effort by Mr. 
Mansfield himself. It has been in rehearsal for 
months, and, I understand, has been rewritten 
about twenty times. The staging of the piece 
will, it is said, require the services of Herr- 
mann, the,magician, as the stage directions call 
for the most uncanny feats by the characters. 
For instance, at Cagliostro’s (Mansfield’s) com- 
mand the heavy man must vanish into space. 
\ta wave of his hand the heavens must open, 
But at the the 
piece has so far made at rehearsals, it is hardly 
likely to be given to the public before the year 
1900. 


and so on. rate of progress 


I understand that only two of the people who 
Richard Mansfield last have 
been retained for this year. Unless done for 


were with season 
reasons of economy, it is a pity that after hav- 
ing taken so much pains to select a company of 
real artistic strength, Mr. Mansfield should let 
Mr. Mansfield is a 
very clever actor, and one of the very few 


its respective members go. 


artists on the stage to-day, but he is mistaken 
if he imagines he does not need around him the 
best actors obtainable. We haveseen so many 


instances where stars of international fame 
have failed to please the public simply because 
they had inadequate support. Theatre-goers are 


not satisfied with the ‘* one-man” performance. 


The difficulty which has arisen concerning 
the dramatization of J. M. Barrie’s well-known 
uovel, ** The Little Minister,” is rather curious. 
In the days when a dollar meant more to Mr. 
Barrie than it does to-day he sold to an Amer 

an firm of publishers all his American rights 
to the book for a very trifling sum, These pub- 
lishers claim that their contract, which, by the 
vay, has been lost, read *‘ all rights,” which, if 
would, of course, include the dramatic 

It was on this understanding that A. 
whose attention toward the book 


true, 
rights, 
\l. Palmer 
s material for a good play was attracted many 
1u0nths ago — began with the 
\merican publishers instead of with Mr. Bar 
e, the author. Meantime, Charles Frohman 
ent to London, and Mr. Barrie, it appears, has 
ld the American rights to that manager. The 
Who has the rights to 
Be 


negotiations 


juestion now remains : 
\l—Barrie or the American publishers ¢ 
re this is decided neither Palmer nor Frob- 
tian can, of course, produce the piece 
he same publishers own the American rights 
t. Anthony Hope’s novel, ‘‘ Mr. Witt’s Widow,” 
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a dramatization of which, prepared for E. H. 
jothern, is announced for production here. _ It 
is likely, so | am informed, that the American 
publishers will also put in a claim to royalties 
on this play. 


A. M. 
with E. J. Henley whereby that actor is to be 
featured in a New York revival of ‘‘ The Price 
of Silence.” This play, which is an adaptation 
of a German piece known as ‘‘ The Blackmail- 
er,’ was produced by Mr. Palmer several sea- 
sons ago in the West, and Mr. Henley made a 
hit as the disreputable brother who demands a 
price for his silence concerning a family scan 
dal. This will be the first appearance in public 
of Mr. Henley since 1894, when he had to retire 
temporarily from the stage on account of his 


Palmer has coucluded arrangements 


voice, the use of which he lost almost complete- 
ly. Mr. Henley is too good an actor for theatre- 
goers to have forgotten him, and this announce- 
ment of his immediate return to the boards will 
be welcomed by everybody 

It is not, I think, generally known that E. J. 
Henley and Albert Chevalier, the famous cos- 
ter singer, and Fred Edwards, the stage-man 
ager, were school- boys together in England 
thirty years ago and more. Recently they all 
met accidentally on this side of the Atlantic, 
and are once more the warmest of friends. It 
is rather curious how each of the three, un- 
known to the others, adopted the same profes- 
sion and succeeded in different branches of it. 

That fine actress, Minnie Maddern Fiske, will 
resume her tour this season and add at least 
two new plays to her already extensive reper- 
tory. One is an adaptation of a German play 
by Olga Wolbrueck, entitled ‘‘The Right to 
Happiness,” and the second is a dramatization 
of Thomas Hardy’s well-known novel, ‘‘ Tess of 
the d’Urbevilles,” which should make an excel- 
lent play. I fear that ‘‘The Right to Happi- 
ness” will prove a little too German for Amer- 
can audiences, but Mrs. Fiske, who is unques- 
tionably one of the most intelligent actresses we 
have on the English-speaking stage, may be de- 
pended upon to get out of the piece all there is 
in it. ARTHUR HORNBLOW. 


Li Hung Chang. 


Four years ago, while talking with Viceroy 
Li Hung Chang in his palace at Tien-Tsin, I sug- 
gested that a trip to the United States anda 
visit to the then coming Chicago exposition 
would undoubtedly prove of great interest to 
him. ‘I do not doubt that it would,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘ but a man of my age cannot think of 
undertaking such a journey. It would be mad- 
ness.” A few days later, with the help of the 
United States consul, Colonel Bowman, and of 
the vice-consul, I showed to Li Hung Chang 
and his family stereopticon views of all the 
large cities and all the places of interest be- 
tween New York and San Francisco. He was 
amazed at those showing the elevated railroads 
When the 
Masonic Temple came on the screen, and I 


and the big buildings of Chicago. 





LI HUNG CHANG, 


From a photograph t iken Auguat 29th. 


counted twenty stories between the street and 
the roof, the viceroy exclaimed that he would 
like to believe what I said and what he thought 
he could see, but it really seemed impossible, 

I wonder whether he remembered these views 
when he first arrived at this port. He must 
have been more than surprised to find that what 
once seemed to him dreams of fevered imagina- 
tion was, after all, a reality. 

It seems strange that a man who three years 
ago considered it an impossibility to travel to 
America sbould suddenly have changed his 
mind and traveled all around the world. — Itis 
supposed by many that he undertook this trip 
in order to try to regain some of the prestige 
and influence which he had partially lost on ac- 
count of the war with Japan. Whether this is 
the reason or not, we must recognize that noth- 
ing could have done more to increase his pop- 
ularity to-day and assure his fame in the future 
than this triumphal journey to the great na- 
tions of the world. It is very likely that the 
remembrance of the glorious reception given to 
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his friend, General Grant, and the assurances 
of the foreign diplomats at Peking that he would 
be just as well received, had much to do in de- 
ciding him to leave China. 

It is only right that we should have given 
him here as 
Although, from the point of view of a China- 
man, he has many 
United States and feels very bitter on the ques- 
tion of the Exclusion bill, he has always enter- 
tained the most friendly feelings toward us. 
They date from the time of his meeting with 
General Grant, to whom he gave the grandest 


grand a welcome as was possible. 


grievances against the 


reception ever granted a foreigner in China. 
Since then he has on all occasions shown an in- 
terest in all that is American. The tutor of his 
children is a Mr. Tenney, secretary interpreter 
of our consulate, and one of his most trusty 
advisers and friends, has been for many years 
our vice-consul. Not only for these reasons 
was it most proper that he should be received 
with great honors by our government, but also 
because it is quite natural that the most pro- 
gressive nation in the world should welcome the 
man who for forty years has struggled against 
all the official classes of his country for the in 
troduction of Western civilization in China— 
the man who has protected our missionaries, 
our diplomats, and our travelers. It is only 
just and right that he who honored a great 
American soldier and statesman should also be 
honored here—he, the greatest living man in a 
nation of four hundred millions of people, of 
which he has been for forty years practically 
the ruler. 

That his influence in his country is still very 
great, not to say supreme, is easily proved by 
the royal manner in which he has been received 
by the governments of Europe, who, through 
their ministers in Peking, know that whatever 
he says will still go very far. Indeed, it is not 
simply because Li Hung Chang is a great man 
that he has been so magnificently entertained. 
Governments are not generally sentimental, but 
very selfish, and Russia, France, Germany, and 
England were more than anxious to please the 
extraordinary ambassador, and each was desir- 
ous of impressing him with the fact that it was 
the most powerful country on earth. They all 
remembered that in the last thirty years all the 
large orders given by China for arms, ammuni- 
tion, men-of-war, machinery of all kinds, had 
come from Li Hung Chang, and it is more than 
likely that orders amounting to millions of dol- 
lars will soon be coming, for the Chinese empire 
needs a new navy. It is also believed that Li 
Hung Chang and the bright, clever, progressive 
young men who are with him will make a reat 
effort to open China more to Western civiliza- 
tion, to increase its foreign commercial rela- 
tions, and to reorganize its army. 

Millions and millions of dollars were made 
by foreigners in Japan when that country was 
thrown open to civilization thirty years ago. 
Fifty times more millions will be made in China, 
which is fifty times larger and a hundred times 
richer than Japan. It is to be sincerely hoped 
that Li Hung Chang’s visit will have the effect 
of increasing both the friendly and commercial 
relations of China and the United States. 

[ heard many a diplomat, who knew Li Hung 
Chang, exclaim after the Japan-China war: 
“What a pity Li did not die a year ago!” 
They all seemed to think that China vanquished 
meant the dishonor of the viceroy. 
me, on the contrary, that one of the most beau- 
tiful and interesting chapters of Li’s life was 
Sad, very 


It seems to 


the very one these men regretted. 
sad indeed, it was to see the great viceroy, 
whose troops had always been victorious while 
defending the imperial government against reb- 
els, going as a representative of that poor, van- 
quished, humiliated China to beg for terms of 
But Li 
himself so nobly, so magnificently, that he 
forced the admiration of 
selves. And when the bullet of a would-be assas- 


peace from its conquerors. behaved 


his enemies them- 
sin struck him in the head, the sympathies of 
the whole civilized world left the Japanese vic- 
tors to go to the wounded statesman. His con- 
duct then, and the courage and energy which 
this man of seventy-four years of age showed 
after the war in his efforts to save China from 
utter ruin, are simply admirable. 

It would be most interesting to us to know 
how all the wonderful things Li Hung Chang 
saw during his trip around the world impressed 


him. Of most of them he had never even 
dreamed. Had a photograph of his brain been 


taken with the X rays before he left Tien-Tsin, 
and could another photograph be taken upon 
his return, I feel quite sure that they would 
greatly differ. 
the viceroy has been impressed by what he saw, 
but let us hope he has been sufficiently well im 
pressed with us to order a few men-of-war in 
this country, A. B, DE GUERVILLE, 


No one, of course, can tell how 


AT THE TOMB OF GRANT. 

The visit of Li Hung Chang to the tomb of 
General Grant was undoubtedly the most im 
pressive and interesting incident of his sojourn 
in this city, This visit was made on Sunday 
last, the viceroy being accompanied by General 


Ruger, Colonel Grant, and a few other persons. 
The affair was entirely informal, but lacked 
nothing of dignity on that account. There was 
an immense concourse of spectators at Clare- 
mont, where the tomb is located, who mani- 
fested the greatest interest in the visitor. On 
reaching the tomb the ambassador was carried 
by four policemen, in a chair brought for the 
purpose, to the mouth of the vault, passing 
through a body of infantry who lined the ap- 
proaches. The door of the vault being opened, 
Li Hung Chang entered it, taking a wreath of 
smilax, laurel, and yellow and white orchids, 
and followed only by Colonel Grant and his 
son, General Horace Porter, and the interpre- 
ter. Placing the wreath upon the sarcophagus, 
the distinguished visitor stood in silence with 
bowed head. Presently he entered into conver- 
sation, expressing his great admiration of Grant 
asa man and as a soldier, and making many in- 
quiries as to the character of the mortuary testi- 
monial which had been erected by the nation, 
He said that one of the principal 
things he had in contemplation, in his plans for 
coming to this countr was this visit to the 
tomb of his old friena. He had had it con- 
stantly in mind, he said, from the time that he 
left China. General Porter answered appropri- 
ately, saying that the American people were 
most grateful to him for his subscription of five 
hundred dollars, which was one of the earliest 
received after the plans for building the mauso- 
leum had been formulated. 

Upon departing, he made a low and cere- 
monious bow before the sarcophagus, and upon 
reaching the platform at the mouth of the 
vault, repeated this farewell tribute. Subse- 
quently, he visited Mrs, Grant, and in conver- 
sation with her remarked that each year since 
the general’s death he had sent a wreath to the 
Chinese minister at Washington, who, at his 
command, had laid it in the Grant vault. 


its cost, etc. 


AMATERR ABHLETICS 


Wrenn again Lawn- 
Tennis Champion. 


Tor the first time in the history of lawn 
tennis in America the title of champion of the 
country has been regained by a player—to wit, 
R. D. Wrenn—who in 1893 won from Ollie 
Campbell by default, the next year defended 


(Continued on page 175.) 





A New Plant that 
Cures Asthma. 


MEDICAL science at last reports a positive - 
cure for Asthma in the wonderful Kola Plant, 
a new botanical discovery found on the Congo 
River, West Africa. Its cures are really mar- 


velous, Rey. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, 
West Virginia, writes that it cured him of 


Asthma of fifty years’ standing, and Hon. L. 
G. Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, testifies that for 
three years he had to sleep propped up in a 
chair in Hay-fever season, being unable to lie 
The Kola Plant cured him 
To make the matter sure, these and 
hundreds of other cures are sworn to before 
So great is their faith in 
its wonderful curative powers, the Kola Im- 
Company, of 1164 Broadway, New 
York, to make it known, are sending out large 
cases of the Kola compound free to sufferers 
from Asthma, All they ask in return is that 
when cured yourself you will tell your neigh- 
bors about it. Send your name and address on 
a postal-card, and they will send you a large 
case by mail free. It costs you nothing, and 
you should surely try it. * 


down night or day. 
at once, 


a notary public. 


porting 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 


of all in leaven —Latest United 
States Government Food Report, 


_Rovan Baxkine Powpgr Co., New York, 
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HON. FRANK 8S. BLACK, REPUBLICAN NOMINEE FOR GOVERNOR OF 
NEW YORK.—Covurtrsy or Troy Daity Trmues.—{See PaGE 167.) 





MRS. MARY E. LEASE, THE KANSAS NEW WOMAN.—DrRawn By V. GRIBAYEDOFF, 
[SEE PAGE 170.] ° 
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THE VANDERBILT-WHITNEY WEDDING AT NEWPORT—WATCHING THE ARRIVALS AT “THE BREAKERS.” THE VANDERBILT RESIDENCE, 
PHOTOGRAPH BY J, BuRTON. 


Copyright, 1896, hy Leslie's Weekly. 
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A CHOLERA CAMP OF THE ENGLISH EXPEDITIONARY FORCE IN THE SOUDAN,. 
Illustrated London News 


LI HUNG CHANGS VISIT TO MR. GLADSTONE AT HAWARDEN CASTLE. 
Illustrated London News. 


MEN OF THE BRITISH EXPEDITION IN THE SOUDAN LAYING A RAILWAY THE * FOX,” AN EIGHTEEN-FOOT ROWING-BOAT WHICH RECENTLY CRUSSED 
THROUGH A BATTLE-FIELD.—/Jliustrated London News. THE ATLANTIC,—ZJllustrated London News. 
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ROUBLE IN CRETE—CHRISTIAN INSURGENTS DEFENDING THEMSELVES AGAINST AN ATTACK OF THE TURKISH TROOPS IN THE MOUNTAINS NEAR CANEA —Illlustrated London News, 


THE T 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS. 
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Rowing Acrcss 
the Atlantic. 


WE give on another page a picture of the 
Fox, an eighteen- foot rowing-boat in which 
two Norwegians, Harbo and Frank 
Samuelson, naturalized citizens of the United 
States, have just crossed the Atlantic. ‘* They 
York provided with five pairs 


George 


set out from New 
of oars, provisions for sixty days, 
lons of oil for cooking purposes and the calm 
ing of the mighty ocean, if it should rage un 
duly while they were upon the voyage. Every 
day during their voyage they were at the oars 
together, making an average speed of two miles 
an hour, and they oniy rested for an hour at 
each of the three meals. The night was divid- 
ed into watches, and while the one slept the 
other still labored at the oars. Five and a half 
hours was each man’s total of sleep during the 
night, so that each must have been rowing for 
close on sixteen hours of the twenty-four. The 
first part of the voyage was very stormy, and 
there were three heavy gales. In the last of 
these the Fox capsized, and a great part of the 
provisions was lost. However, the boat right- 
ed, and a Norwegian vessel that was fortu 


and six gal 


nately met with soon afterward gave the voy- 
agers a fresh supply of food. Then, with 
western winds favoring them, they steered upon 
their course, making for St. Mary’s Gulf, where 
they arrived in safety five and fifty days after 
the start.” 


39 Hours—New York to New Orleans. 


Yes, this is the time made by the Great Pied 
mont Air Line vestibuled limited, which leaves 
New York daily at 4:30 P.M., a most magnificent 
train, composed of dining and Pullman double 
drawing-room sleeping-cars between New York 
and New Orleans. Attached to the train is an 
elegant coach with smoking-room and lavatory. 
giving all the convenience that can be desired by 
the traveling public. For further information 


call on or address New York office, 27: Bro:dway 


DONT WORRY YOURSELF 
and don't worry the baby; avoid both unpleasant cou 
ditions by giving the child pure, digestible food. Don’t 
use solid preparations. Jnfant Health 18 a valuable 
pamphlet for mothers. Send your address to the New 
York Condensed Milk Company. New York 





THE universal favor with which the Sohmer Piano 
is meeting is the result of its tone and structure, which 
are not excelled by any in the world 


You enjoy Abbott's Original Angostura Bitters so 
much that you forget you are taking a tonic. All 
druggists and dealers. 


SUMMER VAC ATION TOURS. 


Tue Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company now 
has on sale at all its offices east of the Ohio Rivera 
full line of tourist excursion tickets to all the lake, 
mountain, and seashore resorts in the Eastern and 
Northern States and in Canada. These tickets are 
valid for return journey until October 31st. Before 
deciding upon your summer outing it would be well 
to consult the Baltimore and Ohio book of * Routes 
and Rates for Summer Tours.’’ All Baltimore and 
Ohio ticket agents at principal points have them, or 
they will be sent upon receipt of ten cents, for post 
age, by Charles O. Scull, General Passenger Agent, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Maryland 





Is it probable that what a million women say after 
daily tria] isa mistake? They say they know by test 
that Dobbins’s Electric is most economical. purest and 
best. Thev have had thirty-one veuars to try it "ou 
give it one trial 


Don’t be deceived by fraudulent impositions. Dr. 
Siegert’s Angostura Bitters, the only genuine. 





Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrap 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem 
edy for diarrluea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle 


HE SENDS IT FREE. 


Physician’s Prescription for Cure 
of Weakness in Men. 


WHEN a man has suffered for many years with a weak 
ness that blights his life and robs bim of «ll that really 
makes life worth living; when, after years of doctoring 
with all sorts of patent nedicines and alleged specialties 


he discovers a remedy that brings back to him the 
power and physical energy that seemed to him lost for 
ever, he naturally feels generous He wants his fellow 


men to know about it. He feels that his mission on 
earth is to lift out of bondage men who ‘are to-day bat 
tling with a shattered nervous system, just as he did; 
men, who, by their own secret follies, are suffering a 
mental torture that words cannot adequately deseribe 
The world has coine to look at such sufferers in a dif- 
ferent light from former days. It now regards them as 
unfortunate, not criminal They have 
courage. They may be victims of inherited passion, or 
they have acquired secret habits from evil associates. 
But, whatever may have been the incentive that causes 
aman to degrade his being and isolate himself from 
society, he needsa friend. He needs the right hand of 
fellowship and good cheer. It is wrong to denounce him 
for his folly, and it is equally useless to give him advice. 
He must have the hungry ian’s bread, not a stone, 
offered him. This is why I send the prescription that 
made inc & man among men, free to any one who writes 
for it. I know the aversion that suffering men have to 
the least semblance of publicity, and I therefore send 
the prescription, securely sealed in a plain envelope 
without marks to show where it came from. Thousands 
of men have written me, to say how glad they were to 
get this prescription, and every inail brings encouraging 
r port of severe cases of physical debility cured and 
emaciated parts restored to natural strength 
Now, my friend, do not sit and wonder how I can 
afford to give away this valuable recipe, but write for tt 
to dav. It is free to all, and! want every man to have 
it. Address, in the fullest « 
THOMAS SLATER 
ox 153 


Kalamazoo, Mich, 


lacked moral 


nfldence, 








“HUNTER 


| Baltimore Rye” 
we The American Gentleman's 
WHISKEY. 


FOR CLUB, FAMILY AND MEDICINAL 
USE. 


VEARS THE 
OLD. BEST 
WHISKEY 

IN 

AMERICA 


uattrittid Endorsed by Leading Physicians 


Bartimort 





when stimulant is prescribed. 


Pure, Old, Mellow. 
SOLD AT ALL *.° 





. 
* Drink 
HUNTER RYE. 
It is pure.” 
First-class Cafes and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


0000 


It's so easv to 


















get a 


cake and try it. If 
you try it you’ll use 

it, that is, if you care 
any- 

thing CONSTANTINE’S 
oy 


PINE TAR SOAP 


‘lear, ' 
oe (Persian Healing) 


white, 
Sweet skin, and 
a complexion of 
health, 


Sold by druggists. 


000 


HAVE YOUR 


Shells loaded 


WITH 





LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO., 


Manufacturers of 
Black and Smokeless 
Sporting and Military Powders. 


NEW YORK, NASHVILLE. 
CHICAGO. PITTSBURG. 
CINCINNATI. DENVER. 
BALTIMORE. NEW ORLEANS 
POTTSVILLE. 


ECU eee ec nnn © eo 
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THE CELEBRATED 


SOWMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 
CauTion.—The buving public will please not con 
found the SoumMeR Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade Our name spells— 


S-0-H MER. 
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W | It ROSE GLYCERINES\ Ot D. 
The Ideal Toilet Soap. Makes an 
a ecatee a touting Deetertae 
“. Pure-Detightfut -Economical, 
MULHENS& KROPFENY, U.S.AGENTS. | 















BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


RHEUSMATISIM, GRAVEL, BRIGHT’S. 
DR. CYRUS EDSON, Health Officer, New York City: 66 3B LI WAT 
is a potent remedy in correcting Rheumatic Diathesis. UFFALO THIA ER 
In case of Uric Acid Gravel in which I recently prescribed it, its beneficial effects were apparent after th 
third dose. I have also prescribed it with great benefit in Bright's Disease of the Kidneys. 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 








































Sold by Druggists. Pamphlet free 











ORDERS KECK ™ Juages Great Picture 
ONE WEEK FOR..... ‘ 
oes @@ [UCM Miey..... 


s)of McKINLEY, 


Copies of jt DGE’S magnificent double -page portrait (size 14 x printed 





in rg colors on heavy plate paper, without any printing on the back, can be had by sending five two 
cent postage-stamps. This is the handsomest piece of color work that has be issued in a long 
time by any American publishing house, and is w \ i g 

When sending for the 7 rit, te s Ww S i 1 the ab 
string To any one estimating within one hundred of the rrect number of orders, we will j 
tree, an extra copy of the portrait in a handsome gold frame. 





Address all orders to 


THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, t10 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





LONDON ‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unriv 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite ho! 
with Americans. Every modern enprovemen 


DE APNSSS. & HEAD NOISES CURED 


INVISIBLE sons heip when ail else 
lasses heipeves. ONO PAIN Whispers heard 
Bend to F. Hiscox Co., 5.3 Li’ way, N. Y., for Book aud Proofs FRE: 


Within the reach of all. 
ACCIDENT TICKETS. 


THE INTER-STATE 


Casualty Company of New York 


gives $1X MONTHS’ insurance, 
$1,000 for $1.00, 


to Men or Women 


+, against accidental! 





; 


BOKER’S BITTERS| 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC AGAINST | 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND Aj 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers. | 
Liauor Dealers end Den ~-ists- i 


between 18 and 60 years of age 
death 

$100,000 deposited with the Insurance Depart 
ment of the State of New York for the security 
of the insured 





For Sale at 
LANSING’S TICKET OFFICES, 
397 Broadway, New York. 
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‘The Glub Cocktails 


Manhattan, 
Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, 
Tom Gin, Vermouth, 
and York. 

For the Yacht. 


lor the Sea Shore. 
For the Mi 


lor the lishing Party. 


yuntains. 
For the Camping Party. 
“ For the Summer Hotel. 
ie to a" ‘ ss 
o Pleasure Party complete 

Cocktails || ° a es I 


without them. 





Sold by all Druggists 
and Dealers. 
G.F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
ie E PROPRIETORS, 
39 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Conn. 
And 20 Piccadilly, W., I.ondon, England, 














A laxative, refreshing 
fruit loze nge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and \oe ‘stinal troubles and 


udache arising 
from them. 


GRILLON, 
33 =. ‘des Archives, Paris, 
Sold by all Druggiste. 
competent Cin 
rents (Wo- 
CreatAemcan | men, Men, Girls 
oi or Bo y 8) in 
T 


every town in 
E the T 


S.to get orders for our cele- 





brates i goods LIBERAL TERMS; 
GooD INCOMES. BIG PRESENTS 
ComMPANY ‘ i every 8a Good Teas and 
cc. per pound. Send this 
‘ 





ar in stamps, and we will 

mail you a 1-4 P yund Best Imported Tea, any kind, and 
full persis ular 

THE GR ‘- AT 

31 & 33 Vesey Stre 


‘PIU Hasp DRUNKENNESS 


‘ured in 10 to 20 Day No Pay till 
Cured. DR. J.L. STEPHENS, LEBANON OMIO, 


AMERICAN TEA CO. (L. W.), 
et, New York, P.O. Box 2s9 











The Picturesque and ONLY All-Rail Route running 
rhrough Drawing-Room Cars between 


New York, Philadelphia and Bloomville, 


AND BETWEEN 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Long Branch, New York and Kingston 
to Saratoga and Lake George, 


DURING THE SUMMER SEASON 


The Favorite Route « 
P! 


»f Business and 
easure Travel between 


EAST, WEST, NORTHWEST AND SOUTHWEST. 


THE FAST EXPRESS TRAINS over this line 
have elegant Lteey ace and Sleeping Cars between 
New York, ston, Kingston, Albany, Utica, 
Syracuse, Roc hester, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, to 
Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, without change 


r tickets, time-tables. and full information apply to 
iny Ticket Agent, WEST SHORE RAILROAD, 


or address 


E. LAMBERT, General Passenger Agent, 


No. 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 


am renee a ete on f 

TY irimary, See 
A SPECIAL ondary or Ter- 
tiary BLOOD PUItSON permanently 
cured in 15to35 days. You can be treated at 
home forsame price under same guaran~ 
ty. If you prefer tocome here we will con- 
tract to pay railroad fareand bote! bills,ane 
nocharge, if we fail tocure. If you have taken mer-~ 
cury, iodide poti ish, and atill have aches and 
pains, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows fallin 
out, it is this Secondary. BLOOD POISO} 
we guarantee to cure. We solicit the most obsti- 
nate cases and challenge the world fur a 
case we cannot cure, This disease has always 
baffled the skill of t he most eminent physi- 
cans. #500,000 capital behind our uncondk 
tional guaranty. Absolute proofs sent sealed on 


application. Addre ss COOK REMEDY Cv, 
7 Masonic Temple, CHICAG®, ILL. 








ann Whiskey ‘Sukh cuned ot 
home without pain, Book 
of particulars sent FREE 
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yrange Ga. Office, 104 North Pryor Sweew 


| Wrenn very decidedly, 








Amateur Athletics. 


(Continued from page 171.) 
the title successfully from the challenger, Good- 
body, and in 1895 lost to F. H. Hovey, who in 
turn succumbed to Wrenn on Saturday, August 
25th. 

Since the championship has been played for 
at Newport the attendance has never equaled 
that of the present year, when some three thou 
sand people crowded about the scene of play 
This fact speaks eloquently for the high place 
which the 
It is certain, though, that the unusual 


game continues to hold in popular 
favor. 
crowd of sport-lov ing people was due in a 
large measure to Wrenn’s gallant and success 
ful struggle in the all-comers. The fine tennis 
which he played against Carr Neel and Larned 
was a guarantee of his making Champion Hovey 
extend himself to the very limit. So the people 
turned out en masse, perfectly sure of a good 
and exciting 

Hovey by no means disgraced himself, for, all 


day’s sport. 


in all, he played more tennis of the star order 
than Wrenn. The 
match shows this in part : 


following analysis of the 


Wrenn Hovey 

Placed balls.... vcreaaee! San RL 
Points on opponent's nets..... os 52 16 
Points on opponent's onts 61 37 
Points on opponent's double fault.... 5 2 
151 137 


Thus it will be seen that Hovey outplaced 
and the clever manner 
in which he did it was certainly great tennis. 
Where Wrenn won was on his greater ac 
euracy, he only making fifty-three errors of 
this kind to one hundred and thirteen for 
Hovey 

It was quite evident all through the match 
that whereas Wrenn did the better the more he 
tried to be careful, Hovey made an out or a net 
the majority of times that he attempted a de 
liberate play. 

In other words, when Hovey tried his hardest 
to play good tennis be failed; when Wrenn tried 
he succeeded gloriously ; 
portant difference is to be noted in the make-up 
of two crack players; but the make-up of Wrenn 
is the only one of the true champion order. 

The past has shown that Hovey never could 


and right here an im 


| permanent possession of the championship cup, 





| store says she 
| enough for her.’ 


play his best in the national tournament when | 


the best was required to win He had an easy 
thing in defeating Wrenn last year, 
Wrenn was all out of shape for even ordinary 
play. This year, though, Hovey showed more 
and with any fall- 


because 


steadiness than ever before, 


ing off in Wrenn’s even work would probably | 


| at the seaside, and participated in no fewer than | LESLI E’S WEEKLY, 


have won, inasmuch as the first set went against 
him when he had it all but won. Another Ps int 
added to his score in the tenth game wouid have 
given him the set, 6-4. As it was, Wrenn won, 
7-5. Hovey pulled out the second, 6-5, and in 
the fourth made the match even up by winning, 
6-1. 

The third set went to Wrenn, 6-0, who had 
things all his own way, and won out before Ho 
vey realized that the game was on. 

Summing up Wrenn’s work during the tour 
nament, it shows the player to be possessed of 
the endurance 
Ives, the will of a Napoleon, and the athletic 
make-up of a champion all-round man. 


of an animal, the nerve of an 





‘BARKER ye 


BRA NY 
COLLAR « 


he BAR ie Manufacturer. TROY, NY. 
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| Both & me 








Be Thrifty 
and before spending money, which is 
diflicult to get at all times, 


DEMOREST’S FAMILY MAGAZINE for 


Catalogues. 


their subscribers 


send to 


They are supplying 
they want at a consider 


You will be 


with anything 
to them. 


Free 


to buy, or not, as you please, 
SEWING MACHINES, WATCHES, SHOES, 
SILVERWARE, both flat and 
BicycLes, and BIBLES, PRAYER Books, 
ete., ave now ready for distribution. 
No cost to look over them. 


able saving 


Those for 


he yllow 9 


25 to 35 per cent. profit to you. 
Address 

Demorest’s Purchasing Bureau, 

430 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


| torney to his caller. 





™ 


“Tr may be true what some men Say, 
Irmaun be trues ote men say.” 


PUBLIC 4 


endorses.*« 


Iris asolid cake of#scouring soap: 


For many years SAPOLIO has stood as the finest and 
It knows no equal, 








best article of this kind in the world. 
more its durability makes it 
It is therefore the 
grocer will supply it at a 


and, although it costs a trifle 
outlast two cakes of cheap makes. 
Any 


cheapest in the end. 


reasonable price. 





Add to Larned’s tennis all these sterling qual- 
ities and he would defeat the world hands down. 
third time secures 


Plain Facts 
Free Silver 
Plain People. 


A short, concise, and easily under- 
stood statement of facts from —a 
sound-money standpoint, compiled 
by H. P. Mawson for LEsLIE’s 
WEEKLY, and published by it in 
pamphlet form for distribution by 
merchants and committees desiring 
to educate voters to a proper under- 
standing of the great financial ques- 
tion of the campaign. 

Send 10 cents in stamps for 10 copies, 

or $5 for 1,000 copies. 


You will want more when you see it. 


Address 


Wrenn by winning the 


a masterpiece of great value. He also secures 
the All-comers’ Prize Cup, another valuable af 
fair, and besides is credited with one win toward 
the trophy offered by the Newport Casino. 
Comparing Wrenn’s play with that of Larned 
and Hovey, while the former seems to be stim 
ulated to greater and keener effort the more 
important the occasion, the latter pair might 
be likened to the fellow who is always smashing | 
records in practice, but fails miserably when 
something is up—even a two-dollar bill—and 





many people are iooking on 


WHY 
‘“‘T think Miss Tenspot is trying 
woman,” said Skidds to Darley. 
“Why ?*” 
‘A friend of mine who isa clerk in a sboe- 


HE THOUGHT SO 


to be a new 


insists upon getting shoes large | 


"— Judge. 
GREAT WAR-RECORD. 


“You want a pension, do you ?” said the at 
‘* What is your war-rec 
ord ?” 


*“*T have spent twenty consecutive summers | 





eighty-four engagements.” —./udqe. 


| 110 > Fifth Ave., New York 














NEW YORK (E (ENTRAL 


AMERICAS GREATEST RAILROAD” 
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THE 4 


PRUDENTIAL ~ = 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF, 
















YALE-HARVARD EMBRYOS. 


MoTHER—*‘ Why, what’s my little girl crying for ¢” 
E FFIE (s obi a—" _ Idie s oo my monke y-fur muff aye foot-ball hair with it, an’ 




















WALTER BAKER Coe § may IBRER | 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. ¢ 






LITTLE 
CIGARS. 


















ALL IMPORTED | - a aco eR 
TOBACCO. Assets over $15,780,000. beeen $12,500, 000. Surplus $3,300,000 
HIGHEST IN PRICE, A LIFE INSURANCE POLICY ISSUED BY 
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rueruoun. ~The Prudential 


ro in Bundle. 
“Trial Package in Pouch by mail for 25e. 
H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 














is vastly more imoortant to the welfare of a family than is Gibraicar 
to the British Empire. The Prudential insures men, women and 

















. _ — THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor. children, Write for descriptive literature. . . . . . . . 7 . e * 
Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
nee ees Cocoa URBANA ear er ‘AAA A: AAA i lls a a —. 
ee It has been said that hypocrisy is the homage which vice pays 


It bears their Trade Mark 
“La Belle Pawadablors ” on every can. Wi N E Com PANY 
Beware of Imitations. 


to virtue. Such is the case with the host of imitations of 
Se a * => G 
canis old =Seal 


3 Porous 
4 “COOL Champagne 3)? | Allco ock’s S Plasters | 


SP TEA TSE on ince tn ba 


and Grocers. 
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.on the ijine of.. 
Post-Office : 
r ° r “‘s ~ AL FREN —-FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 
Val st et et ee ee i saat ; URBANA, N. Y . MARIAN! WINE-— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—F 
“The Overland BGM | coccccoccocccececooocceoces 
Route.” Ih 3 ering —— “VIN MARIANI SUSTAINS VITALITY AND RESTORES STRENGTH QUICKER THAN 
: \ ; Toe = ANY OTHER TONIC.” 


Po ol tt ee Se es |) JULIET CORSON. 


..You will find.... 28 ero 














there is only one right kind of Tire. Accept only the genuine. 





E, L. LOMAX, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE IT'S RIGHT. 





Catalogues on application. 


ee ee, ee OO. THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO., 








Fishin g in Rocky Mountain Write t0 MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
cm, @erOOms . . « » Panis : 41, Bd. Haus mann. 62 W. 15th ST., NEW YORK. ® Indorsements RS 

Bathing **, in = Salt | JI. KM GV KGW >7> ee WN 

a ia) ; le- Y 

, A\ Hartford ©" Tires 

Curative Water | ‘4: Har ord :.::.. lires j 

in Guyer, Hailey and Utah Hot qs, $ Walaa is Wik ‘olerhs askilliie. ak geueiebes ARE THE —Yy 

ape ont “ar oe P satisfaction as the evidence of success- Standard Yj 

SEND FOR ADVERTISING MATTER BRFORE YOU ARRANGE FOB ful experience. Hartford Single-Tube Y 

Yous Suuuun Ourme, | Tires have won this enviable reputation—others follow. But j 

Uj 

Uj 
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——— i Chicago, boston, Washington, New York, 


rere, 






AN E —{N F Who PREIS } Brooklyn, Detroit, Coventry, Englana Y HARTFORD, CONN. Y 
jy ANTED aN IDEA. to pate at ote ° Nl ? EARL & WILSON’S Y New York. Philadelphia. Chicago. ZY 
Wemeanen Be eee § §, Cor Patent Attorneys YZ. \\ MEN'S LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS AWW SSG °°> 0 KK ij) jh 
Ge awvenite ns wentes d. C +\ {| "ARE THE BEST” a —_—— W=—a=Ee_____—_—_—_—_—-_-= 





THE ART OF BREWING a DEVELOPED BY THE GERMANS 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 



























LII ng MmaARe i Beeman’ .-. THE ORIGINAL 
TRA on G 
2eEVERSIBLE| OW" Pepsin Gum 
aa CAUTION. —See that tle 
. name Beeman is on each 
MADE OF FINE CLOTH IN ALL POPULAR STYLES, — . 
ualinFitand Wear to finest line The Perfection of Cp —the Lark sings |i 
pies dered ; when soiled reverse, then discard. het enewing Gum ’ 9 DZD Orr b Hark! high to wer ps 
L XURIOUS and ECONOMICAL. 8 Derieees Sateen st en A, FA joy of morning t your spirits soar 
Bold at all! ading Cents’ Furnishing Stores, but ifnotfound yg | ont tt eee ‘ : Ag) give your body strength by using 
Bayt Av) foam fey am Ss he size ar r iy Beeman Chemical Co. , ¥ he PABST MALT EXTRACT 
" (7 ee nt for TT 
REVERSIBLE C j haB Co, Bost ~ ad 77 Franklin St.,.New York “eer a a 0. Vie The Best = 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 






